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NET GENERATION* (Kwhr in Thousands 
By Fuel Burning Plants 
By Water Power Plants 


Total Generation 
Add—Net Imports Over International Boundarie 
Less—Company Use 


Less—Energy Used by Producer 


Net Energy for Distribution 
Lost and Unaccounted for 


Sales to Ultimate Customers 


51,006,683 
13,013,886 


64,020,569 
334,690 
176,348 


2,168,943 


62,009,968 


5,807,678 


56,202,290 






Cooperatives, 


1960 


% 
_ 





48,651,553 + 4.8 
11,291,594 +15.3 
59,943,147 + 6.8 
277,595 +20.6 
183,464 — 3.9 
1,879,902 +15.4 
58,157,376 + 6.6 
5,696,227 + 2.0 
52,461,149 + 7.1 





NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
Residential or Domesti 
Rural (Distine t Rural 


As of January 31 





Commercial or Indu 
Small Light : 
Large Light and Power 


Other Customers 


1 Power 


Total Ultimate Customers 


KILOWATT-HOUR SALES 
Kwhr in Thousands 
Residential or Domesti 
Rural (Distinct Rural Rate 
Commercial or Industrial: 
Small Light and Power 
Large Light 
Street and Hig] 
Other Public A orities 
Railroads and Railways 
Interdepartmental 





Total to Ultimate Customers 


Revenue from Ultimate Customers (Thousands 


During Month of January 


19 096,693 
1,595,518 
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57, 


56,202,290 


$942,478 


47,882,617 + 2.5 
1,623,099 — §.9 
6,293,739 + 1.0 
315,905 + 4.2 
189,231 + 3.4 
56,304,591 + 2.3 
16,363,376 + 6.2 
867,781 + 0.9 

§, 809,958 +728 
24,301,482 + 9.3 
563,415 + 6.9 
1,148,693 + 8.1 
355,032 +30.9 
51,412 —24.5 
52,461,149 + 7.1 
$885,725 + 6.4 





AVERAGE CUSTOMER DATA 
January 31, 1960 
Kilowatt-hours per Customer 
Average Annual 
Revenue per Kilowatt-hour 


for 12 months ended 
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* By courtesy of the Federal Power Comm 


3,598 
$89.95 
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3,391 + 6. 
$85.79 + 4 
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1960 


APRIL. 


25-26 ASME Maintenance & Plant Engineering Conference, 
Chase-Park Plaza, St. Louis, Mo. 


25-26 Illuminating Engineering Society Southwestern Re- 
gional Conference, Robert Driscoll Hotel, Corpus 
Christi, Texas 

25-27 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Desert Ranch, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

25-27 EEI-AGA National Conference of Electric & Gas 
Utility Accountants, Hotels Commodore and 
Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. ; 

25-28 EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

25-29 ASME Metals Engineering Division-AWS Conference, 


Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
27-29 EEI Insurance Committee, Longfellow 
cagoula, Miss. 


House, Pas- 


27-29 NELPA Annual Spring Conference, Hotel Florence, 
Missoula, Mont. 

28-29 EEI Statistical Committee, New Orleans, La. 

28-29 Illuminating Engineering Society Inter-Mountain Re- 


gional Conference, Mountain Shadows Hotel, Scots- 
dale, Ariz. f 

PEA Systems Operation Committee, Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


1- 4 National Association of Electrical Distributors 52nd 
Annual Convention, Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas 


2- 3 PEA System Planning Committee, Skytop, Pa. 

2- 4 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Hotel Monteleone, 
New Orleans, La. 

2- 4 EEI Purchasing & Stores Committee Annual Meet- 
ing, The Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3- 5 American Public Power Association Annual Meeting, 
The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

4- 6 Illuminating Engineering Society South Pacific Coast 


Regional Conference, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

5- 6 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee Spring Meet- 
ing, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


5- 6 Southeastern Electric Exchange Heat Pump Task 
Force Committee, King Edward Hotel, Beaumont, 
Texas 

9-10 Illuminating Engineering Society Pacific Northwest 
Regional Conference, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

9-13 EEI-AGA 19th Annual Conference on Operation of 


Public Utility Motor Vehicles, Jung & Roosevelt 
Hotels, New Orleans, La. 
10 EEI Commercial Electric Cooking Conference, 
ton Towers Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
AIEE Farm Electrificction Conference, 
Fontenell Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 
11 ECAP Copy Group Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


Shera- 


10-12 Sheraton- 


11-12 New Jersey Utilities Association Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J 

12-13. EEI Transmission & Distribution Committee, Penn- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

12-13 Illuminating Engineering Society Midwestern Re- 
gional Conferencé, Sheraton Martin Hotel, Sioux 
City, Iowa 

12-13 _ Industrial Salgs Conference, Skytop Club, Sky- 

Pa. 

12-13 puak 39th Annual Convention, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. Y. 

15-17 Wisconsin Utilities Association Accounting Confer- 


ence, Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wis. 


16-17 EEI Electrical System & Equipment Committee, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

16-17 Illuminating Engineering Society Great Lakes Re- 
gional Conference, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

16-18 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

17-18 National Safety Council Public Utilities Section Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Sheraton-Fontenell Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb. 

17-19 ASME Production Engineering Conference, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

19-20 Northwest Public Power Association Engineering & 
Operations Section Annual Meeting, Elks Lodge, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

19-20 PEA Relay Committee Spring Meeting, Fort Stanwix 


Hotel, Johnstown, Pa. 
24 PIP Mid-Atlantic Region, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp.’s Employee Center, Rochester, N. Y 
22-25 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Hotel Lorraine, 
Madison, Wis. 
ASME Oil & Gas Power Conference & Exhibit 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
NELPA Business Development Section, 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 
ASME Design Engineering Conference & Show, 
ler Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


22-26 
23-25 Chinook 


23-26 


Stat- 





5 PIP Steering Committee, Atlantic City, N. J. 

5-10 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting and Aviation Confer- 
ence, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

6 FEI Management Practices Committee, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

6- 7 Publie Utilities Association of the Virginias’ Rural 
Committee, Cedar Lakes Camp, W. Va. 

6- 8 EEI Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


8- 9 IES Northeastern Regional Conference, Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth, N. H. 

13-14 IES Canadian Regional Conference, Nova Scotian 
Hotel, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

13-15 American Society of Heating, Refrigerating & Air 
Conditioning Engineers Annual Meeting, Vancouver 
Hotel, Vancouver, B. C:, Canada 

15-17 NELPA Accounting & Business Practice Section, 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

19-24 AIEE Summer General Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
20-22 ASME Applied Mechanics Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 

26- 

July 1 ASTM 63rd Annual Meeting and Apparatus Exhibit, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

27-29 Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Quebec, Canada 

JULY 


21-22 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Joint with Rocky 
Mountain Electrical League, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


AUGUST 
8-12 AIEE Pacific General Meeting, El Cortez Hotel, San 
Diego, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 


7- 9 NELPA 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Glacier, Mont. 

7-10 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Fall Con- 
ference, Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Glacier Park Lodge, 


11-16 1ES 1960 National Technical Cabitamenes: Penn Shera- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14-15 Northwest Public Power Association Accounting Sec- 
tion Annual Meeting, Wenatchee, Wash. 

15-16 KEI-AGA Accounting Division and Section Organiza- 


ag Meetings, The Pittsburgh Hilton, Pittsburgh, 
a 
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to Problems and 
of Next Decades 


ROBLEMS and opportunities facing the electric 

utility industry as it enters a new decade, as well 

as expansion plans for the 1970’s and 1930’s which 
will keep the industry’s position as world leader in 
power supply, will be emphasized at the Institute’s 28th 
Annual Convention in Atlantic City, June 6-8, Allen 
S. King, EEI President, has announced. 

Mr. King, who is also President, Northern States 
Power Co., described the convention theme, ‘Leading 
the World in Electric Power—the American Way,” as 
particularly significant because ‘America’s leadership in 
power supply is the direct result of how well the people 
in communities throughout the land are being served by 
investor-owned electric companies right down to ‘Main 
Street.’ ” 

Addressing the industry in a special convention mes- 
sage, Mr. King said, “We are confident of our ability to 
continue leading the world in electric power—the Ameri- 
can way. It is based not only on an outstanding record 
of supplying electricity to Americans in the past, but on 
realistic evaluations of the future.” 

Stating that our most serious problem today involves 
the growth of government-owned or subsidized power 
... the gradual socialization of our business, Mr. King 
said, “How well we meet this issue will determine to 
a large extent whether our industry will realize its 
future potential.” 


In his message, Mr. King added that “we expect 
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problems. Without problems, there would be no solutions 
—and no progress. A problem,” he said, “is frequently 
an opportunity, because once it is surmounted, new 
vistas for growth and service are opened. We have sur- 
vived on problem-opportunities in the past, and will 
continue to do so. 

“It has been increasingly clear,” he continued “that 
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1960 


ASME Maintenance & Plant Engineering Conference, 
Chase-Park Plaza, St. Louis, Mo. 

Illuminating Engineering Society Southwestern Re- 
gional Conference, Robert Driscoll Hotel, Corpus 
Christi, Texas 

EEI Accident Prevention Committee, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

EEI-AGA National Conference of Electric & Gas 
Utility Accountants, Hotels Commodore and 
Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 

EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ASME Metals Engineering Division-AWS Conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
EEI Insurance Committee, Longfellow Pas- 

ecagoula, Miss. 

NELPA Annual Spring Conference, Hotel Florence, 
Missoula, Mont. 

EEI Statistical Committee, New Orleans, La. 

Illuminating Engineering Society Inter- Mountain Re- 
gional Conference, Mountain Shadows Hotel, Scots- 
dale, Ariz. 

PEA Systems Operation Committee, Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa. 


Desert Ranch, 


House, 


National Association of Electrical Distributors 52nd 
Annual Convention, Memorial Auditorium, Dallas, 
Texas 

PEA System Planning Committee, Skytop, Pa. 

EEI Prime Movers Committee, Hotel Monteleone, 
New Orleans, La. 

EEI Purchasing & Stores Committee Annual Meet- 
ing, The Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Public Power Association Annual Meeting, 
The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Illuminating Engineering Society South Pacific Coast 
Regional Conference, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

PEA Electrical Equipment Committee Spring Meet- 
ing, Skytop Lodge, Skytop, Pa 

Southeastern Electric Exchange Heat Pump Task 
Force Committee, King Edward Hotel, Beaumont, 


Northwest 
Hotel, 


Texas 

Illuminating Engineering Society Pacific 
Regional Conference, Benjamin Franklin 
Seattle, Wash. 

EEI-AGA 19th Annual Conference on Operation of 
Public Utility Motor Vehicles, Jung & Roosevelt 
Hotels, New Orleans, La. 

EEI Commercial Electric Cooking Conference, 
ton Towers Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

AIEE Farm Electrification Conference, 
Fontenell Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

ECAP Copy Group Meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y 

New Jersey Utilities Association Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing, Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 

EEI Transmission & Distribution Committee, 
Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shera- 


Sheraton- 


Penn- 


Illuminating Engineering Society Midwestern Re- 
gional econ | Sheraton Martin Hotel, Sioux 
City, Iow 

* elentatel Salgs Conference, Skytop Club, Sky- 


Pa. 
PUMA 39th Annual Convention, The Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, N. 
Wisconsin Utilities Association Accounting Confer- 
ence, Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wis. 


16-17 EEI Electrical System & Equipment Committee, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

16-17 Illuminating Engineering Society Great Lakes Re- 
gional Conference, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 

16-18 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 

17-18 National Safety Council Public Utilities Section Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Sheraton-Fontenell Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb. 

17-19 ASME Production Engineering Conference, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

19-20 Northwest Public Power Association Engineering & 
Operations Section Annual Meeting, Elks Lodge, 
Port Angeles, Wash. 

19-20 PEA Relay Committee Spring Meeting, Fort Stanwix 


Hotel, Johnstown, Pa. 


24 PIP Mid-Atlantic Region, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp.’s Employee Center, Rochester, N. Y. 





22-25 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Hotel Lorraine, 
Madison, Wis. 

22-26 ASME Oil & Gas Power Conference & Exhibit 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

23-25 NELPA Business Development Section, Chinook 
Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 

23-26 ASME Design Engineering Conference & Show, Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

JUNE 

5 PIP Steering Committee, Atlantic City, N. J. 

5-10 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting and Aviation Confer- 
ence, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

6 EEI Management Practices Committee, Atlantic City, 

6- 7 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias’ Rural 
Committee, Cedar Lakes Camp, W. Va. 

6- 8 EEI Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

8- 9 IES Northeastern Regional Conference, Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea Hotel, Portsmouth, N. H 

13-14 IES Canadian Regional Conference, Nova Scotian 
Hotel, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

13-15 American Society of Heating, Refrigerating & Air 
Conditioning Engineers Annual Meeting, Vancouver 
Hotel, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

15-17 NELPA Accounting & ee a Practice Section, 
Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

19-24 AIEE Summer General Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 

20-22 ASME Applied Mechanics Conference, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, Pa. 

26- 

July 1 


ASTM 63rd Annual Meeting and Apparatus Exhibit, 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 

27-29 Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Quebec, Canada 


EEI Industrial Relations Committee, Joint with Rocky 
Mountain Electrical League, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


AUGUST 


8-12 AIEE Pacific General Meeting, El Cortez Hotel, 


Diego, Calif. 


San 


SEPTEMBER 


7- 9 NELPA 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Glacier, Mont. 

Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Fall Con- 
ference, Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Glacier Park Lodge, 


7-10 


11-16 1ES 1960 National Technical Conference, Penn Shera- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

14-15 Northwest Public Power Association Accounting Sec- 
tion Annual Meeting, Wenatchee, Wash. 

15-16 KEI-AGA Accounting Division and Section Organiza- 


7, Meetings, The Pittsburgh Hilton, Pittsburgh, 
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ROBLEMS and opportunities facing the electric 
utility industry as it enters a new decade, as well 
as expansion plans for the 1970’s and 1930’s which 
will keep the industry’s position as world leader in 
power supply, will be emphasized at the Institute’s 28th 


Annual Convention in Atlantic City, June 6-8, Allen 
S. King, EEI President, has announced. 
Mr. King, who is also President, Northern States 


Power Co., described the convention theme, ‘Leading 
the World in Electric Power—the American Way,” as 
particularly significant because “America’s leadership in 
power supply is the direct result of how well the people 
in communities throughout the land are being served by 
investor-owned electric companies right down to ‘Main 
Street.’ ” 

Addressing the industry in a special convention mes- 
sage, Mr. King said, “We are confident of our ability to 
continue leading the world in electric power—the Ameri- 
can way. It is based not only on an outstanding record 
of supplying electricity to Americans in the past, but on 
realistic evaluations of the future.” 

Stating that our most serious problem today involves 
the growth of government-owned or subsidized power 
... the gradual socialization of our business, Mr. King 
said, “How well we meet this issue will determine to 
a large extent whether our industry will realize its 
future potential.” 


In his message, Mr. King added that “we expect 
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problems. Without problems, there would be no solutions 
—and no progress. A problem,” he said, “is frequently 
an opportunity, because once it is surmounted, new 
vistas for growth and service are opened. We have sur- 
vived on problem-opportunities in the past, and will 
continue to do so. 


“It has been increasingly clear,” he continued “that 
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one of our biggest opportunities lies in our relations 
with people—our employees, customers, stockholders, and 
others in our communities, whose understanding and 
support are so vital to the progress of our companies 
and the industry as a whole.” 


Valuable Program 


The Convention Program Committee, under the Chair- 
manship of W. W. Lynch, President, Texas Power & 
Light Co., has arranged an excellent program which 
should be of great value to electric company executives 
in preparing to deal with the problems and opportunities 
of the next several decades. 

Discussing America’s position as world leader in power 
supply, Mr. Lynch said, “That America’s pre-eminent 
position is due to the dynamic operation of the free 
enterprise system—the American way—will be the domi- 
nant theme of our 1960 convention program.” 

Mr. Lynch said that it is the aim to “go immediately 
to the heart of important issues with which we are 
dealing from day to day. We have assembled an unusual 
array of talent, from within and outside the industry, 
to the end that every registrant may go away from 
Atlantic City with clear concepts of present problems, 
with enlarged pride in the importance and stature of the 
industry, and with firm resolution to attain even higher 
goals of accomplishment in the years to come. 


Program Committee 


Serving on the Program Committee with Mr. Lynch 
are: J. F. Davenport, Executive Vice President of 
Southern California Edison Co.; C. E. Eble, President 
of Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; P. A. 
Fleger, Chairman and President of Duquesne Light Co.; 
M. L. Kapp, President of Interstate Power Co., and 
J. J. McDonough, President of Georgia Power Co. 

The outstanding roster of speakers will discuss many 
of the subjects which are of prime importance to the 
electric utility companies in their current programs and 
their planning for the future. Among the topics which 
will be stressed are the following: 

@ Electric service in local communities as the founda- 
tion of world leadership in power supply. 

@ Rural electrification. 

@ The Live Better Electrically program for 1961. 

@ Contributions of electric power to the future. 

@ Electric heat, which promises to be the big market 
in the 1960’s. 

@ Free enterprise, its continuing struggle against 
government encroachment, and its role in the electric 
future achievements. 


’ 


companies 


@ Research, engineering and future growth of power 


supply systems. 

@ Financing the 1960’s expansion program. 

@ Safety—a management responsibility. 

@ Public and employee relations. 

The first general session of the convention will be held 
at 2:30 p.m., Monday, June 6. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, morning sessions will be held at 9:30 a.m., and 
afternoon sessions at 2:30 p.m. The meetings will be 
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held in the Warren Theater, located on the boardwalk, 
between Michigan and Arkansas Aves. 


Welcome to City 

At the first general session C. M. Hagan, President, 
Atlantic City Electric Co., will welcome the industry 
to Atlantic City. 

Speakers at this session will include Allen S. King, 
NEI President; W. T. Lucking, President, Arizona Pub- 
lic Service Co.; and R. G. MacDonald, Vice President, 
Marketing, West Penn Power Co. 

Speakers at the seconc general session, 9:30 a.m., 
Tuesday, June 7, will include Frank Pace, Jr., Chairman 
of the Beard, General Dynamics Corp.; T. G. Ayers, Vice 
President, Commonwealth Edison Co.; and F. J. L. 
Blasingame, M.D., Executive Vice President, American 
Medical Association. 

Speakers at the third general session, 2:30 p.m., June 
7, will include P. A. Fleger, Chairman of the Board and 
President, Duquesne Light Co.; J. F. Fairman, Senior 
Vice President, Engineering and Rates, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; and C. E. Oakes, Chairman 
of the Board, Pennsylvania Power and Light Co. 


2anel on Financing 

At the fourth general session, at 9:30 a.m., Wednes- 
day, June 8, H. H. Scaff, Vice President, Management 
Consulting Division, Ebasco Services Inc., will moderate 
a panel discussion on financing. On the panel will be 
G. T. Conklin, Jr., Senior Vice President, The Guardian 
Life Insurance Co. of America; G. M. Ives, Vice Presi- 
dent, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; F. W. 
Page, Vice President, Tri-Continental Corp.; and H. H. 
Young, Limited Partner, Eastman Dillon Union Securi- 
ties & Co. Also speaking at this session will be Dr. 
Donald Russell, former President of University of 
South Carolina. 

At the fifth session of the convention, at 2:30 p.m., 
June 8, these speakers will appear: J. T. Wolfe, Presi- 
dent, Baltimore Gas and Electric Co.; H. S. Kaltenborn, 
Vice President and Assistant to the President, Westing- 
house Electric Corp.; and G. R. Conover, Vice President, 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 


The Utility and the Community 

Mr. King’s address, “Neighborhood Service—Founda- 
tion of World Leadership,” will point out that America’s 
world leadership in power supply is a direct result of 
how well the people in communities throughout the land 
are being served by investor-owned electric companies. 
Mr. King feels that it is vital to continuing progress 
that we make sure that our neighbors in the communi- 
ties we serve know our plans for the future, have the 
facts about our companies, individually, and the industry, 
as a whole, and understand the importance of preserv- 
ing the nation’s free economy. 

Mr. Lucking, in his speech, “The Rural Electrification 
Balance Sheet,” is expected to examine rural electrifica- 
tion, with a realistic appraisal of the roles of electric 
companies and cooperatives in serving rural America. 
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Steps to be taken in meeting the needs of the future 
will be considered from the standpoint of gaining par- 
ticipation of electric companies and cooperatives for the 
greatest public benefit. 


1961 LBE Program 

“Live Better Electrically — Key to the Electrifying 
Sixties” will be the subject of Mr. MacDonald’s speech. 
Mr. MacDonald says that LBE, the national advertising 
program of EEI to encourage “better living—electrical- 
ly,” is gaining increased momentum. He will present 
the dynamic new LBE program for 1961—a program 
which will have many innovations and developments in 
new fields of electric promotion. 

The title of Mr. Pace’s speech will be ““Power—Its Con- 
tribution to the Future.” In discussing the future of elec- 
tric power, he is expected to stress new concepts both 
in power production and utilization that may be par- 
ticularly stimulating to public interest and imagination. 

Mr. Ayers has selected «glectric heat as the subject of 
his address, “Electric Heat—the Big Market of the 
60’s.” He believes that full electric climate control of- 
fers a new dimension to. the utility business and that 
neither progress of the art, weather variations nor engi- 
neering challenges should stay its development. Mr. 
Ayers says that different geographical areas, building 
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practices, and living and working habits present different 
problems—but only problems; not barriers. 

Dr. Blasingame has chosen as his subject, ‘Private 
Enterprise and Public Service in a Free Society.” He is 
expected to cover various phases of his subject, includ- 
ing: some basic considerations of the role of government 
in a free society; the continuing threat of governmental 
intervention and domination of enterprise; and similari- 
ties and dissimilarities in the intervention of govern- 
ment relative to electric utilities and medical practice. 
It is also expected that he will describe the efforts of the 
medical profession to prevent the socialization of medi- 
cine and discuss the common interest of the electric 
industry and medical profession for continuing the 
struggle to preserve and protect a free society. 

Mr. Fleger will discuss the role of research in the 
progress of the electric industry. The current status of 
research being conducted by electric companies and in 
coordination with manufacturers and other organiza- 
tions, and the future prospects for the industry’s re- 
search efforts will also be considered. 

The place of “‘Hardhead’ Engineering” in the elec- 
tric industry—what it has done and what it can do—will 
be discussed by Mr. Fairman. 


Power Supply Systems—Present and Future 

Mr. Oakes, Chairman of the EEI Policy Committee on 
Power Capacity and Pooling, will cover “America’s Pow- 
er Supply Systems—Present and Future.” His speech 
will be devoted to power supply and transmission systems, 
their evolution and future growth, and relation to the 
national economy; the ability of electric companies to 
serve all future loads under a system of free enterprise, 
and reciprocal advantages to the body politic. 

The panel discussion headed by Mr. Scaff and includ- 
ing the Messrs. Conklin, Ives, Page and Young, will point 
out the role the investor will be called upon to assume 
in helping the electric utility industry finance the ex- 
pansion program of the 1960’s. They will also discuss 
what the investor expects from the industry to help 
insure the successful financing of the program. 

Mr. Russell believes that electric companies’ plans 
for the future are examples of unparalleled strength 
of the free enterprise system. The threat of socializa- 
tion which faces all Americans is brought about by 
“those of little faith,” those enamored of foreign ideo- 
logy, and those who honestly do not understand the 
working of the American system, and hence put their 
faith in the easy, disastrous way of socialism, he says. 

Mr. Wolfe’s topic—Safety—a Management Responsi- 
bility,” will point out that a most important way of 
showing concern and interest in people is by active con- 
sideration of their personal safety, both on and off the 
job. Mr. Wolfe feels that success in a company’s opera- 
tions begins at home, with the employees. He will de- 
scribe how management’s concern for employees’ safety 
is exemplified in an electric company safety program and 
its implications for the success of the entire company. 





Mr. Kaltenborn will present a view of employee re- 
lations opportunities and needs against the background 
of past and current trends. 

What public relations encompasses and how an electric 
company organizes to do the most effective job in its 
relations with people will form the basis for Mr. Con- 
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over’s speech, to be entitled “Good Public Relations 
Must Be Earned.” 


Business Period 


Following the second general session, on the afternoon 
of June 7, the Nominating Committee will report and 
new directors will be elected. The new President of the 
Institute will be introduced at a business period which 
will follow the fifth general session on the afternoon 
of June 8. 

Before the opening session on June 6, the Rev. J. J. 
McMenamin, OSA, Pastor, St. Nicholas Roman Catholic 
Church of Atlantic City, will offer the invocation. On the 
morning of June 7, Rabbi M. W. Weitz, DD, Beth Israel 
Congregation, Atlantic City, will deliver the invocation, 
and on the morning of June 8, it will be delivered by 
the Rev. G. W. Lawrence, DD, Ventnor Community 
Church, Ventnor, N. J. 


Program of Entertainment 


Following the presentation of The Edison Award, at 
8:30 p.m., June 8, at the Warren Theater, there will be 
a special entertainment program provided through the 
courtesy of Westinghouse Electric Corp. The musical 
program will feature the music of Philadelphia’s Robin 
Hood Dell Orchestra, Alfredo Antonini conducting. Guest 
soloist will be Metropolitan Opera Co. soprano Roberta 
Peters. Also appearing will be film star Gordon MacRae 
and his wife, Sheila, who have become a _ successful 
supper club team. 


President’s Reception 


The President’s Reception will be held in the Carolina 
Room of the Chalfonte Hotel from 5 to 7 p.m., Monday, 
June 6. 

The Ladies’ Luncheon has been scheduled for 12:30 
p.m. Tuesday at the Claridge Hotel, to be followed by a 
program of entertainment at the Roxy Theater. 

At the Roxy Theater, a fashion show also will be 
staged for the ladies, with Dea Carroll directing and 
serving as commentator. Miss Carroll is recognized in 
the fashion world for her imaginative and unique ap- 
proach to her shows. 

After the latest fashions have been shown to the ladies, 
a musical presentation will be offered, highlighting the 
popular songs from Broadway musicals of Lerner and 
Loewe. This song-writing team was responsible for such 
outstanding stage attractions as ‘My Fair Lady” and 
“Brigadoon,” and the film version of “Gigi.” The musical 
presentation will be titled ““An Afternoon with Lerner 
and Loewe.” Soloists will be Jimmy Carroll, Jack Russell 
and Beverly Luria. 

The registration fee of $15 covers admission to all 
business sessions and social functions. Identification 
for admission to these events will be badges for gentle- 
men and badges and pins for ladies, both obtainable 
only upon registration. 

Official application blanks for hotel reservations may 
be obtained from Edison Electric Institute, 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Registration facilities will be set up in the lobby of 
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the Traymore Hotel, located on Atlantic City’s famous will be located 


boardwalk, from 1 to 6 p.m., on Sunday, June 5, to ac- 
commodate those who plan to arrive in the convention 
city early. Delegates may also register there from 8:30 


a.m. to 3 p.m. 
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a.m. to 12 noon on June 6. Subsequently, the facilities 
at the Warren Theater. 
hours at the Warren will be as follows: Monday, 12 noon 
to 5 p.m.; Tuesday, 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Wednesday, 8:30 


Registration 





Biographies of Speakers 


EEI President ALLEN S. KING is 
President of Northern States Power 
Co. Mr. King started working for 
NSP as a meter repairman while still 
in high school, and continued to work 
for the company during summer vaca- 
tions from Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he graduated in 
1922 with a degree in electrical engi- 
neering. He was elected executive 
vice president in 1951 and elected 
president of the company in 1954. 
Active in the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, Mr. King has served on EEI’s 
Advisory Committee, Atomic Energy 
Committee, and was a member of the 
Board of Directors. He is a member 
of the Association of Edison Illumi- 
nating Companies, and the Engineers 
Club of Minneapolis. 


W. T. LUCKING is President of Ari- 
zona Public Service Co. Upon gradu- 
ation from the University of Colorado, 
Mr. Lucking joined the General Iron 
Works Co. of Denver as a planning 
engineer. He began his career in the 
public utility industry a year later as 
design draftsman and junior engineer 
for the Public Service Co. of Colo- 
rado. In 1938 he joined Electric Ad- 
visers, Inc., in New York. He was 
employed by the Ohio Public Service 
Co. in 1942, where he worked until 
his appointment as assistant to the 
president of Arizona Edison Co. in 
1950. That company merged in 1952 
with Central Arizona Light and Pow- 
er Co. to form Arizona Public Service 
Co., of which Mr. Lucking was elected 
president in 1955. 


R. G. MACDONALD is Vice President- 
Marketing of West Penn Power Co., 
where he has been employed more 
than 28 years. A graduate of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Mr. Mac- 
Donald began his career ‘n lines and 
construction work. He became, suc- 
cessively, district manager, division 


manager, assistant vice president, 
manager of general services, and, in 
1955, was named to his present as- 
signment. Mr. MacDonald has served 
EEI in the past as a member of the 
Home Lighting Policy Committee and 
the Electric Housing Subcommittee. 
He has been a member of the Sales 
Division Executive Committee since 
1956, a member of the Awards Com- 
mittee since 1957, and has served as 
Chairman of the Residential Group 
since 1958. 


FRANK PACE, JR. is Chairman of 
the Board of General Dynamics Corp. 
He joined General Dynamics in 1953, 
after serving as Secretary of the 
Army for three years. Born in Little 
Rock, Ark., he began his professional 
career in 1936 as assistant district 
attorney for the Twelfth District of 
his native state. After four years 
with the Army Air Corps in World 
War II, Mr. Pace served, in turn, as 
special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Tax Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, as executive assis- 
tant to the Postmaster General and 
as assistant director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. He was appointed direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget in 
1949. 


T. G. AYERS is Vice President 
in Charge of Engineering, Construc- 
tion and Production for Common- 
wealth Edison Co. Following gradua- 
tion from the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Ayers joined Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois (now Public Ser- 
vice Co., Division of Commonwealth 
Edison Co.) in 1938. Subsequently 
he became vice president of industrial 
relations, and in 1955 he was appoint- 
ed vice president in charge of com- 
mercial matters and division opera- 
tions. Mr. Ayers is vice president and 


director of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry, and a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of 
the Metropolitan Housing and Plan- 
ning Council of Chicago. 


F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M. D., is Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, a post he 
has held since 1958. One of Dr. 
Blasingame’s major accomplishments 
while in office has been the reorgani- 
zation and streamlining of the AMA 
headquarters staff in Chicago. Born 
in Arkansas and reared in Texas, Dr. 
Blasingame obtained his medical 
training at the University of Texas 
and at Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit. 
He resigned as associate professor ‘in 
anatomy at the University of Texas to 
start a 20-year private practice in 
Wharton, Texas. In 1949, Dr. Blas- 
ingame became one of the youngest 
physicians to be elected to the AMA 
Board of Trustees. 


P. A. FLEGER is Chairman of the 
Board and President of Duquesne 
Light Co. After graduating from the 
law school at the University of West 
Virginia in 1926, Mr. Fleger joined 
the Philadelphia Co. system, of which 
Duquesne Light was a part. He was 
advanced to general attorney in 1939, 
and elected vice president in 1940. He 
was named senior vice president in 
1942, executive vice president in 1946, 
and president in 1952. A member of 
the Edison Electric Institute Board of 
Directors, Mr. Fleger is Chairman of 
the EEI General Division Executive 
Committee. 


J. F. FAIRMAN is Senior Vice Pres- 
ident of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc. A graduate of the 
University of Michigan, he taught en- 
gineering there prior to joining the 
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electrical engineering department of 
the Brooklyn Edison Co. Mr. Fair- 
man became head of this department 
for the Con Edison system when 
Brooklyn Edison was merged with the 
parent company. His career since be- 
coming a company officer has been 
closely associated with engineeering, 
and he has had over-all engineering 
responsibility for Con Edison’s atomic 
power plant project since its incep- 
tion. He serves on Governor Rocke- 
feller’s General Advisory Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and is Chairman 
of EEI’s Technical Appraisal Task 
Force on Nuclear Power. 


C. E. OAKES is Chairman of the 
Board and chief executive officer of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. He 
joined PP&L 37 years ago as an engi- 
neer in the rate department. He was 
appointed assistant to the president 
in 1925 and then manager of the 
former Allentown division. Mr. Oakes 
later president of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Electric Co., re- 
turning to Allentown in 1945 as PP&L 
president. He was elected board 
chairman in 1957. Mr. Oakes received 
his degree in mechanical engineering 
from Cornell in 1917. A past presi- 
dent of Edison Electric Institute, he 
is presently Chairman of EEI’s 
Executive Committee of the Custom- 
er, Employee and Investor Relations 
Divisi_n, and of the EEI Policy Com- 
mittee on Power Capacity and Pool- 
ing. He is also a member of the EET 
Advisory Committee. 


served as 


H. H. ScaAFF is Vice President, 
Management Consulting Services, of 
Ebasco Services Inc. Mr. Scaff at- 
tended New York University, School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
He joined the Electric Bond and Share 
Co. in 1923 as an accountant. He 
later became comptroller of Electric 
Bond and Share Co. and Ebasco 
Services Inc. Mr. Sceaff is a former 
chairman of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute Accounting Division. Presently 
he is a member of the EEI Account- 
ing Division Executive Committee 
and the Investor Relations Committee. 


G. T. CONKLIN, JR., is Senior Vice 
President of The Guardian Life In- 
surance Co. of America. Mr. Conklin 
joined the company upon leaving Wall 
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Street in 1939. He was appointed as- 
sistant to the president in 1944, elect- 
ed financial vice president in 1953, 
vice president and a member of the 
board of directors in 1957. He was 
named to his present post in 1959. Mr. 
Conklin was educated at Dartmouth 
College, Columbia University, New 
York University and the New School 
for Social Research. He was appoint- 
ed adjunct professor of finance at 
New York University in 1953. 


G. M. Ives is Vice President in 
charge of the Public Utilities Depart- 
ment of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. The bank is the result 
of a merger last year of J. P. Morgan 
and Co., Inc., and Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. Before the merger, Mr. 
Ives had been associated with Guar- 
anty Trust since 1941. Prior to that 
time, he was with the Tri-Continental 
Corp. group of securities. Mr. Ives, a 
native of New York City, is a grad- 
uate of Yale University and of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 


F. W. PAGE is a Vice President, 
member of the Executive and Invest- 
ment Committees and a director of 
Tri-Continental Corp. and of the 
Broad St. Group of Mutual Funds. He 
is President of Tri-Continental Finan- 
cial Corp. Mr. Page is also a partner 
of J. & W. Seligman & Co., one of the 
oldest member firms of the New York 
Stock Exchange, which organized Tri- 
Continental in 1929. He is a graduate 
of Dartmouth College and of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


H. H. YOUNG is a Limited Part- 
ner of Eastman Dillon Union Se- 
curities & Co. Following graduation 
from Brown University, he entered 
the investment business in 1925 as 
an employee at Bodell & Co., a firm 
actively identified with financing of 
public utility companies from the 
early days of the industry. In 1945, 
Mr. Young joined Eastman Dillon and 
was made a partner in 1948. He has 
written regularly for the Investment 
Dealers’ Digest, and for 11 years 
acted as guest editor of its Public 
Utility Survey. Mr. Young is national 
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chairman of the Public Utility Securi- 
ties Committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 


DONALD RUSSELL is a former Pres- 
ident of the University of South 
Carolina and one-time Assistant Sec- 
retary of State under James F. 
Byrnes. In 1930 Mr. Russell joined 
the law firm of Nicholls, Wyche and 
Byrnes at Spartanburg, S. C. He 
practiced law until 1942, when he fol- 
lowed Mr. Byrnes to war-time Wash- 
ington. There he served with various 
Federal agencies, including the Office 
of Economic Stabilization and the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization. He served 
with the U. S. Department of State 
from 1945 to 1947, when he resumed 
the practice of law. Mr. Russell was 
elected president of the University of 
South Carolina in 1951. He resigned 
in 1957. 


J. T. WOLFE is President of the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. A 
graduate of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Mr. 
Wolfe joined Baltimore Gas and Elec- 
tric Co. in 1932 as a methods investi- 
gator. In 1946 he was elected vice 
president. He was named executive 
vice president in 1950, and president 
in 1957. Mr. Wolfe is a director of 
the Edison Electric Institute and 
president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. He is also a director and 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the Baltimore National Bank and 
of the Provident Savings Bank. 


H. S. KALTENBORN is Vice Presi- 
dent and Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
When he joined the company in this 
capacity, Jan. 1, 1959, he was elected 
to the board. Prior to his Westing- 
house appointment, Mr. Kaltenborn 
was vice president of Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., of New York 
City. A native of Waco, Neb., he took 
his degree from the University of 
Nebraska and earned his doctorate in 
economics from the University of 
Wisconsin. He is a former director of 
industrial relations for the Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. ‘During World War II, 
Mr. Kaltenborn served in Detroit and 
Chicago as assistant wage stabiliza- 

(Continued on page 128) 
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of Electric Living in 1960's 


complete new era in total electric living, the chal- 

lenges to the electric industry will be as great— 
if not greater—-than ever before, electric company sales 
executives were told at the Institute’s 26th Annual Sales 
Conference in Chicago, April 4-6. 

Nearly 1000 representatives of electric companies all 
over the nation, and their guests, attended the confer- 
ence, which had as its theme, “Sell Electric All the 
Way!” 

In his opening remarks, E. O. George, Vice President, 
The Detroit Edison Co., and Chairman, EEI Sales Divi- 
sion Executive Committee, declared that the electric 
utility industry is faced with tremendous opportunities 
and challenges as never before in its history. He said 
the decade just beginning holds a rich promise of new 
levels of national economic growth and prosperity, and 
that the industry has an opportunity to share in that 
growth. 

“Our primary responsibility in the next few years,’ 
Mr. George pointed out, “will be to offer more electrifica- 
tion to present customers and to do this under the keen- 
est of competitive conditions.” 

He added that ‘“‘we must plan and work for prosperity 
or it will not work for us. The rate and volume of elec- 
trical sales in the years ahead will be measured by how 
we plan, how we work and how we meet the challenge 
before us.” 


A cmrsete the 1960’s probably will usher in a 
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Pointing out that sales are the lifeblood of the 
electric industry, Allen S. King, EEI President, warned 
the sales executives that ‘unless we can continue to pro- 
mote and sell our products, business will become stag- 
nant.” 

Mr. King suggested several areas where intensive 
selling could help maintain the growth rate: electric 
heating, climate control, unlimited farm possibilities, and 
new lighting concepts, among others. He also urged 
unified programs by the electric utility industry and its 
allies. 

G. C. Rawls, President, Louisiana Power & Light Co., 
declared that the importance of constant sales training 
and refresher courses in sales departments cannot be 
over-emphasized. He added that the sales departments 
have an opportunity to avail themselves of many and 
varied talents from other departments in the company 
and should do so. 

Dr. Virginia Miles, Vice President, McCann-Mar- 
schalk Division, McCann-Erickson, Inc., described how 
motivation research can be applied by utility companies. 

Ralph Zeuthen, Manager, EEI Live Better Electrically 
Program, explained the new “‘competitive” concept to be 
adopted in the program’s advertisements. 

In making any sales, there are five basic decisions to 
be considered, C. M. Wallace, Jr., Vice President, 
Georgia Power Co., told the conference. These concepts 
apply to any commodity, he explained, and are as follows: 

@ The need—to sell our products—kilowatt-hours— 
to every customer, residential, rural, commercial, indus- 
trial and others, in the face of growing competition 
from other sources of energy and in the face of competi- 
tion for the customer’s dollar. 

@ The value—the pricing of our product and the ser- 
vice it can provide for our customers. 

@ The time—now, in preparation for tomorrow’s 
market. 

@ The place—every company’s service area. 

@ The thing to fill the need—the “all-electric concept.” 

Mr. Wallace termed the last decision as the most im- 
portant of the five. “We must sell this concept,” he de- 
clared, “in the days ahead of us if we are to continue 
to grow, expand and progress.” 

“The All-Electric Concept of the Architect” was dis- 
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cussed by R. W. Quinn, University of Notre Dame stu- 
dent architect. 

A. S. Goldman, Director of Marketing, House and 
Home magazine, discussed “The All-Electric Concept 
from the Housing Industry’s Point of View.” 

The same concept from the manufacturer’s point of 
view was the subject of an address by F. J. Borch, Vice 
President and Group Executive, Consumer Products, 
General Electric Co. 

Awards for outstanding efforts in sales promotion ac- 
tivities were presented to 11 electric utility companies 
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at the sales conference. The winners were Ohio Power 
Co., Kentucky Utilities Co., The Dayton Power and Light 
Co., Philadelphia Electric Co., Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co., Suburban Electric Co. (Mass.), Texas Power 
& Light Co., Merrimack-Essex Electric Cos (Mass.), 
Houston Lighting & Power Co., Kansas Gas and Electric 
Co., and Weymouth Light & Power Co., (Mass.) 

National advertising will be inaugurated to give added 
impetus to the Farm Better Electrically program, P. R. 
Schepers, Chairman of the EEI Farm Group, and Gen- 
eral Farm Supervisor of Consumers Power Co., an- 
nounced at the conference. 





Sales Opportunities and Challenges 


of the Electric Utility Industry 


By E. O. George 
Chairman, EEI Sales Division Executive Committee. and 
Vice President, The Detroit Edison Co. 


dustry is faced with both opportunity and challenge. 

The 1950’s hold a rich promise of new levels of na- 
tional economic growth and prosperity. This is our op- 
portunity to share in the benefits of this growth, but this 
opportunity also carries with it a challenge—a challenge 
to develcp and promote programs that are aggres- 
sive and competitive. We cannot stand on past records 
alone, because we can be certain that our competition 
is not, and will not, be standing still. 


r VODAY, more than ever before, the electric utility in- 


We have every reason to be optimistic about the 
1960’s, but we must keep in mind that immediate steps 
toward the 1970 kilowatt-hour consumption levels are 
impossible, for it will be during the later years of the 
1960’s that the two most important growth factors— 
population and housing—will be the strongest. Rapidly 
expanding markets are still a few years away. 

Therefore, our primary responsibility in the next 
few years will be to offer more electrification to present 
customers and to do this under the keenest of competi- 
tive conditions. We are competing for energy dollars. 
We must achieve rapid acceptance of electric ranges, 
dryers and water heaters. We must accelerate the suc- 
cessful development of the electric heating market. We 
must exert all of our creative abilities—unite our in- 
dustry’s efforts—to penetrate these competitive markets. 
They are the framework for part and, ultimately, total 
electric living. 





More than ever before we are measuring up to our 
responsibility of becoming the marketing spokesmen 
for the electrical industry. We have taken on the func- 
tion of leadership and of this we can well be proud. 
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Four years ago the electric utility industry assumed this 
marketing leadership with the launching of the HOUSE- 
POWER program. Never before had our association 
paid for or sponsored national advertising. Never before 
had other segments of the electrical industry joined 
with us to bring our message so directly to the con- 
sumer, and never before had local companies translated 
the industry’s efforts so effectively into local action. 

HOUSEPOWER started with an initial budget of only 
one-half million dollars. It attacked the problem common 
to every compay—wiring inadequacies. This, I believe, 
provided the break-through into the broader objectives 
of our Live Better Electrically program. Today our 
LBE budget is five times that of HOUSEPOWER, at 
the $214 million level. The LBE program has benefited 
the entire electrical industry immensely. Manufacturers, 
who believe national promotions should be an industry- 
wide effort, have sponsored comparable programs. The 
manufacturers have commended the leadership of EEI, 
which has conceived and developed its programs in close 
cooperation with industrial thinking, as reflected by the 
Residential Policy Committee of EEI. This is tangible 
evidence that our responsibility and leadership are being 
fulfilled. 

However, there are three ways in which EEI leader- 
ship can be strengthened. First, by being sure that all 
of our members understand and approve the @differ- 
ence between national advertising and local program- 
ming. The national theme is an umbrella designed to 
embrace the broad scope of electric living. This is not a 
substitute for local action. But it is a means by which 
local efforts will be more productive. 

Second, we must think, plan and look for the welfare 
of the electrical industry as a whole. The place for 
local problems is at the local level. Any investment in 
time and effort devoted to industry activities will 
eventually pay off. We cannot expect returns too soon 
and we must not hedge when they are not immediately 
apparent. 
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Third, if. we hope to meet the strong competition of 
the 1960’s we must build our program beyond its present 
magnitude. In short, we need the active financial partici- 
pation of all EEI member companies. A strong, aggres- 
sive leadership program activity entered into by every 
member company will provide support for each and 
every local load-building program. An investment in 
Live Becter Electrically can be returned many times in 
increased kilowatt-hours. 

EEI leadership is well established in residential sales 
programming. New and exciting things are ahead. Now 
we are in an excellent position to conduct national pro- 
grams for other areas of the industry—programs with the 
same kind of value story, with the same impact as Live 
Better Electrically. We already have the nucleus for a 
naticnal selling effort. Establishing our farm leadership 
will be most challenging. A national slogan is not enough. 
A successful sales program requires action. The active 
program of Live Better Electrically must be extended and 
enlarged to make possible a development of a strong na- 
tional farm leadership program. The proposed Gold 
Medallion farm program will provide such action. EE] 
has a responsibility to promote farm electrification. 

Like the residential and farm markets, commercial 
growth will be pronounced in the years ahead. Electric 
heating, customer convenience, air conditioning comfort, 
and effective lighting will be the order of the day. 

However, the prestige and authority of national adver- 
tising and promotion will be needed to develop the 
potential of these commercial sales. EET leadership and 
cooperation serve to unify industry efforts and provide 
needed support for EEI national activities. 


In the face of rising costs, American industry is seek- 
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ing more and better ways to increase productivity and 


still turn out quality merchandise. Electrified industry 


is the answer. 

EEI must assume leadership at the national level, 
must sell the value of electrical appliance and applica- 
tion. However, to stimulate work output with proper 
lighting, control and new automation devices, we must 
do our part to keep the economy strong. To do this suc- 
cessfully we need a strong national EEI program and 
new evaluation. 

What can we expect from such EEI programming? 
Unfortunately, it is not always easy to change imme- 
diate trends for every company. EEI’s national pro- 
grams are beamed at long-range goals. We should not 
expect a full return on our investment for a short term. 
We must have faith that the Institute’s efforts will be 
highly productive because the program elements which 
we select will contribute year after year to the 
progress of our electrical industries. 

As a leadership association, we are guided by the 
principle that we cannot wait for customers to come 
in and markets to develop. It is necessary, it is essen- 
tial that we go out and sell with action programs that 
are positive, aggressive and competitive. In the com- 
petitive years ahead, let’s remember that the national 
programs we sponsor will be successful in the direct 
proportion to their application at the point of sale in 
the service areas. We have not inherited the privilege 
of sharing in a prosperity that we have not helped to 
create. 

We must plan and work for prosperity or it will not 
work for us. The rate and volume of electrical sales in 
the years ahead will be measured by how we plan, how 
we work and how we meet the challenge before us. 


The Intriguing Sales Challenge Ahead 


By Allen S. King 


President. EEI. and President, Northern States Power Co. 


sales are our 





N our business—as in all businesses 
lifebiood. Operations, accounting, financing, all go 
into the business and have our attention, but unless 

we can continue to promote and sell our product our 
pusiness will soon stagnate, and this growth we have 
been so proud of will level off. 

The sales executive should at all times be ahead of the 
other executives in the company in new ideas, and in 
designing new approaches to the customers. They should 
be pressing these new ideas continually and some, if not 
all, will be accepted. 

As we look ahead to the possibilities of the next 10 
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years, some of the developments we foresee stagger the 
imagination, and it will require sales executives of 
imagination to accomplish them. It will also require a 
certain amount of intelligent selective selling if our sales 
programs are to accomplish this end result we desire in 
net income. 

Although there are areas where competition does 
not seem to enter into our business, we are really im- 
pelled by our own history to promote actively and sell 
all new uses of electricity in the home, on the farm 
and in commerce. We are impelled by our history to 
promote and sell our product on a desirable basis and 
at a just price. 

There has been a recent inclination in our industry 
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R. Murphy, 
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Class C: E. d. 
Light Co., Class 
tr.c Co., Class 


Representatives of the winning 
Promotion 





companies in the EEI 


Awards competition for 1959 


R. K. Derry, Ohio Power Co., Class A; 
Kentucky Utilities Co., Class B; H. J. 
Dayton Power and Light Co., Class C. 


Promotion 


A. 





Representatives of the winners in the EEI Industrial 
Awards competition, above, 
from left, are: W. B. Pepper, Suburban Electric Co., 
Van Deusen, Jersey 


Central Power & 
>. £ ‘ ‘ 7 WMhil« sInhis« ‘| 7 
3; C. C. Shotwell, Philadeiphia Elec- 
Awards were made at Sales Meeting. 





Representing the winners in the Residential Sales Pro- 
motion Awards competition, above, are from left: C. J. 
Blum, Houston Lighting & Power Co., Class A; Arthur 
McKenna, Weymouth Light and Power Co., Class C; 
W. K. Cadman, Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Class B. 
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to think in terms of price. I admit I have had i‘. at 
times. Our company carries a program quite generally 
in our advertising, ‘‘Electricity Is Penny Cheap,” and if 
we permit that attitude to permeate all of our sales 
efforts, we are going to lose out in the long run. 

In the beginning of the electric range; was it cheaper 
than the competition? Why did it sell then? It sold 
because people wanted to use electricity for coot.ing and 
wanted to get away from flame cooking. It sold on the 
desire of the customer and not on price. 

temember the early refrigerator and the ads that the 
ice companies ran at the time? The electric refrigerator 
was not the cheapest method of preserving food at the 
outset. But it offered a result that people wanted. The 
same can be said for all our major appliances. They 
started not as the cheapest in the field, but as something 
desirable to the customer, and only by virtue of intense 
selling, increased saturation, and increased kilowatt- 
hour sales were we able to make it cheaper in those 
instances. 

Remember that history as we enter the era of electric 
heating and climate control. And now let us not try to 
sell on price; let us sell on result. 

We know the selling possibilities ahead are very 
intriguing. In the first place, the increase of population 
gives us a tremendous market. But in the home, what 
are some of the possibilities? 

At present the average kilowatt-hour consumption for 
residental customers is 3500 per year. A Bronze Medal- 
lion Home would require about 10,000; a Gold Medallion 
Home about 24,000, and a complete climate-controlled 
home about 30,000 in our area. It would not take too 
many such homes to increase greatly the current average 
consumption per residential customer. 

The farm load also presents intriguing possibilities. 
The present rural use in our company is 7100 kwhr per 
year per customer. This includes rural residences as 
well as farms. What are some of the possibilities of the 
future? In industry, automation is becoming a must. 
Most of our industries in international trade find their 
competition becoming very keen and they must find 
ways to keep abreast or to beat it. The workmen in this 
country have a standard of living that even the wealthy 
in some countries cannot achieve. We are proud of our 
standard of living, but if we are going to maintain our 
position in the competitive world market, we must find 
some way to increase the production per worker—and 
that can be accomplished only by automation. 





Automation in industry is a great load-building con- 
cept for us. 

Heating in industrial plants, even in cold areas, is 
becoming quite a market. We have several manufactur- 
ing plants electrically heated in our Wisconsin division, 
and yet we are in one of the less industrialized areas of 
the country. 

Climate control will become essential in industry with 
automation reaching higher and higher levels and I 
wonder if we have gone as far as we should in attempting 


to develop and promote electric material-movers and 
trucks in industry. 
In stores, one is often inclined to think we have 


reached a limit, but in lighting there are many new 








Winners in the EEI Commercial Market Sales Promotion Awards competition, in photographs above are: first 
photo, E. H. Gardiner, Jr., left, and Bassett Watson, representing the winning company, Texas Power & Light 








Co., Class A; second photo, A. M. Wade, Chairman, EEI Awards Committee, and C. E. Chapman, representing 
the winning company, Merrimack-Essex Electric Co., Class B; third photo, Mr. Wade, left, and W. P. Pepper, 
representing Suburban Electric Co., winner in the Class C division. This was the third presentation of awards. 


concepts, including architectural lighting. Very few 
stores make good and effective use of lighting, although 
there may be a high intensity. 

Air conditioning is, of course, commonplace in most 
stores. I recently read that in Chicago, Commonwealth 
Edison Co. is working on the heating of the exterior 
of the display windows of one store. Just think of that 
interesting possibility. In the next 10 years about 15 
new appliances will be developed. I don’t know what they 
will be. You can let your own imagination run free on 
that subject. But complete air conditioning in the home 
is surely one of them. Opportunities with electric heat- 
ing, even in the North, give us a chance to talk climate 
control. The matter of electric heating, to some of you 
who are in warmer climates, may seem to be an old 
story. On the other hand, in 7800 to 8000 degree-day 
areas, there are serious problems. We hesitated a long 
time before we got into the field in our company, on 
the grounds that the manufacturer had not developed 
the type of equipment that we could recommend with 
confidence, and nobody had real figures on load factors 
and use, or rates. 


But our customers took the play out of our hands and 
insisted that we do something in electrical heating in 
the homes. About 18 months ago, we established a 134 ¢- 
rate for an all-electric heated home, and in the first year, 
without any promotion other than word-of-mouth con- 
tact we served some 200 homes with electric heating. 
These homes are not the homes of rich people, and yet 
electric heating today is really the Cadillac of heating. 
The homes with electric heating are in the 15-to-18- 
thousand-dollar category. These people are willing to 
pay the bill to have their homes heated electrically, 
with individual room control. 


Farm Possibilities 
On the farm there are tremendous possibilities. Ap- 
parently we have only scratched the surface in feed 
handling. Most farms are i» the dark ages in lighting. 
Climate control in the hog pen, chicken and turkey 
roosts are money-producing innovations for the farmer. 
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Climate control in his turkey pen assures turkeys the 
year round. It is claimed that hogs get fatter in an air 
conditioned pen, thus paying for the air conditioning. 
It is apparent that farm prices are still down and that 
farm products will continue at a high level. For a farmer 
to stay in business, he must produce a larger quantity 
on a small margin. This requires equipment, and this is 
what we are here to sell. 


Role of Trade Allies 


In doing a really adequate job of securing our share 
of the customer market we should make conscientious 
use of our trade allies—the other dealers in electrical 
equipment in our territory. I assume that most com- 
panies occupy a similar position as our company, selling 
no more than a small percentage of the electrical ap- 
pliances in our territory. Who sells the rest? Hardware 
dealers, furniture dealers and appliance dealers. Thou- 
sands of them located in our territories are salesmen for 
equipment that use our electricity. This leads to the elec- 
tric league concept. I believe there are some 50 cities 
in the country which have electric leagues, and I realize 
that our own experience is probably duplicated in all 
50 cities. 

I had a very interesting experience recently in attend- 
ing a meeting of the North Central Electric League, 
with which an electric trade show was held. This league 
has in it the utilities, municipal plants, dealers, con- 
tractors and manufacturers—a cross-section of the 
whole industry that calls itself electric. About 7000 
people attended the trade show. I was surprised that 
an electric league meeting with an electric trade show 
would attract so much interest from people in the busi- 
ness. The North Central Electric League is really mar- 
shalling all of our allies around a single point of com- 
mon interest. They are good allies, and we should make 
use of these allies because they are the groups which 
will be selling the majority of electrical equipment. 


It seems to me there are three fields in a domestic 
market that should attract our special attention. The 
first of these, which has had active support for the 
past four years and should continue to receive support, 
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is HOUSEPOWER. It is extremely important because in- 
adequate wiring is the bottleneck which continues to 
limit the number of appliances in the home. 

The second matter to which we should give our at- 
tention is water heating, the type of equipment and the 
rate to apply. Most people who have given up their 
electric water system in favor of another system have 
done it because the service was inadequate. Originally 
we sold water heating on a slow recovery basis, but with 
the advent of dishwashers, laundries and other appliances, 






How Do You Rate? 


By G. C. Rawls 


President, Louisiana Power & Light Co. 


AM fully aware that we have problems—problems of 

growth, financing, governmental interference, taxes, 

inflation, automation and hosts of others. I am an 
optimist, for I believe we can find answers to all of these 
problems. At times it is difficult and painful, but if 
enough energy and effort are focused upon it, the 
answers usually become apparent. We must periodically 
review these problems for a number of reasons. 

First, there’s the fact that the problems are constantly 
changing. Their importance changes and, hence, the 
emphasis must be changed. An example of this is how 
the new field of automation is injecting itself into our 
business. 

Second, while we probably do not realize it, our or- 
ganizations are constantly changing as we have many 
new employees who have to be taught what we expect 
them to do—if we want to get them to do it. These 
newcomers are coming to us as a product of different 
schooling, different economic times, and with entirely 
different aims and objectives from those that were in 
force a few short years ago. To them, depressions are 
things of the past and astronauts, missiles, and the space 
race are today’s topics. 

Third, we have the problem of keeping ourselves— 
and I mean us oldtimers—closely in tune with all of the 
modern developments. 

How do you rate individually in your own sales de- 
partment ? 

How does your sales department rate as part of your 
company ? 

How does your company rate as a citizen? 

Let’s look first at each of ourselves individually. It 
goes without saying that we have earned the respect 
and loyalty of our own department. Now I know this 
doesn’t come without effort, and it must be worked at 
to be kept, and constant change requires effort on our 
part to keep up with the changes. I feel that we are 
undergoing a rather quiet revolution—one that isn’t 
getting too much in the headlines, but that is bringing 
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the amount of water available from the slow recovery 
equipment was inadequate. It seems that some type of 
manufacturer-utility cooperative approach would be wise 
in this field and perhaps we could find some equipment 
standards we could all agree on. 

The third thing requiring our attention is the LBE 
program. The concept of Live Better Electrically is a 
national advertising umbrella, a unified approach under 
which each company can do its own direct sales. The 
LBE program is only in its second year and I think the 
results in two years have been remarkable. 


changes nevertheless. People are no longer concerned 
with making a living. Our people are more concerned 
with what kind of life they live with the living they 
make. The tremendous increase in the financial security 


_ of the individual is allowing more thought for the means 


of satisfaction from life rather than the desperate 
struggle for necessities. There is definitely a trend to 
assumption of control over our economic and social struc- 
ture by the whole public. Here are a few of the straws 
in the wind: 

@ The furor and clamor about TV quiz shows. 

@ Move to the suburbs which is scheduled to accelerate 
in the 1960’s. 

@ Shopping centers with their glamour, easy parking. 
beautiful grounds. 

@ Evening shopping hours—keeping open for custom- 
ers instead of for the proprietor’s benefit. 
Self service stores. 
Discount houses. 
Catalog houses. 
Attractive packaging of almost everything sold, for 
protection, appeal, convenience. 

@ Increase in credit selling. 

@ Increase in savings accounts. 

@ Increase in automation. 


With this revolution, our companies find themselves 
facing an entirely new area of thinking, new customers 
with new ideas requiring fast footwork on our part to 
keep pace. 

The problem of relations with our own employees has 
never been as important and we find these employees 
with many more interests in life than existed a few 
years ago. But conversely, they are mixed up in more 
community undertakings and there is more opportunity 
for them to help us—if we teach them how to do it. I 
am a firm believer in the theory that there can be no 
good public relations without good employee relations. 
And 98 percent of these employees want to do what we 
want done. 

One of the fine advantages enjoyed by our sales de- 
partment is that they touch all phases of the company’s 
operations. They keep abreast of all new developments 
and are constantly in touch with our customers, finding 
out how these new developments are being put to use. 
We find that the customers’ new developments are re- 
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quiring a better knowledge of how an electric utility 
functions, particularly in its fields of engineering design 
and operation. 


Joint Sales Teams Required 


Accordingly, it is now most necessary that sales people 
avail themselves of the vast array of experience and 
talent that exists in all our companies. Many of our new 
industrial sales activities, particularly with the larger 
customers, are requiring joint sales teams of sales, engi- 
neering and operating personnel. This is brought about 
by the fact that many industrial processes tax our abil- 
ity to the utmost, particularly a scattered operation such 
as ours, to meet their very exacting service quality re- 
quirements. So I would recommend that we use the vari- 
ous talents in other departments of our companies that 
are available to us. 

The sales department sells to all customers. It has 
contacts with all. This provides an excellent opportunity 
to do much more than simply sell the electric service. 
In my own company we use our sales people as the lead- 
ers in our public relations job, as well as selling the 
private enterprise system. This is particularly true since 
such a concerted effort is being made by all of our com- 
panies to obtain better acceptance of electric service in 
the home. As for commercial customers, the multitude 
of new uses for electric service is providing an excellent 
reason for these customers to lean on us heavily for 
counsel and guidance. If our personnel are properly in- 
doctrinated, they are in position to build confidence and 
good will that is practically unobtainable otherwise. Re- 
garding industrial customers, they virtually require that 
we keep in close touch with them, if we want to keep 
their present loads and obtain their additional expan- 
sions of load. 

The sales department also has the greatest opportunity 
of any group to know more of the company’s problems 
and how to solve them. First of all, we have found it 
highly advantageous to treat them generally as part of 
the supervisory group. This is a compliment to them 
and at times I wonder if it is really recognized by the 
sales people. But this inclusion gives them the oppor- 
tunity to see and share the company problems along 
with the supervisors. It most certainly prepares them 
to handle our problems as we want them handled. 


Role of Influence Wielders 


One group that merits attention out of proportion to 
their revenues that they pay are the influence wielders, 
such as government and municipal officials, educators, 
etc., and here is an opportunity for the sales department 
to really render a beneficial service to their companies 
by aiding and assisting these groups in their various 
electric utility problems. These are the people who in 
many, many cases have the opportunity to either help 
us or, if they don’t want to do this, simply keep quiet. 
Many of our most serious problems come up first in this 


area, and while it may not be exactly in line with our 


wishes, it behooves us to pay an undue amount of atten- 
tion to this group. This is not always realized by many 
of our sales people and for this reason it requires special 
effort to get it sold. 

Then the sales people are usually the ones who are 
called in when we move into that very delicate and 
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troublesome problem of dealing with an irate customer. 
Here is a real chance either to win the battle of public 
relations or lose it in the worst sort of defeat. I sincere- 
ly trust that the sales department personnel realize the 
responsibility they carry when on one of these missions, 
Rather than viewing it with distaste, they should be 
coached to view it as an opportunity to make a friend 
for us. This can be done in almost all cases for our cus- 
tomers are generally fair and forgiving. Our conduct 
must be right, though, and our approach sound. I would 
say the sales department personnel finds itself, more 
than any other group, appearing on the battlefield where 
our relations are either improved or deteriorated. 


Be Accepted or Go Out of Business 


How does your company rate as a citizen? Sales de- 
partments certainly can play a vital part here. We can 
certainly contribute to our company’s having a good 
corporate image. A utility company has a very serious 
problem here, for there is no opportunity to move on if, 
for some reason, it becomes dissatisfied or becomes un- 
acceptable. There simply aren’t any other areas in 
which to move, so it is faced with either being accepted 
or the alternative of going out of business. 

So it must avoid very carefully any short term gains 
that are available at the expense of over-all acceptance. 
It must take no chances with its future and, above all, 
must make every move count toward acceptance by those 
in its service area. 

Another peculiarity is that one of the largest obliga- 
tions is that of developing and building its service area. 
This is, in a sense, its market and the evidence of how 
seriously this obligation is taken is the large number of 
community development programs that are being used by 
the various utilities. This, of course, can contribute 
materially to the corporate image as such programs be- 
come widely known and provide benefits for all the 
inhabitants of the service area. 


Complex Problem 


Usually, in developing a marketing program, it is 
customary for a selection to be made of a particular 
group to which the appeal will be made. Utilities find 
that they must appeal to all groups and this makes the 
problem of public acceptance and the creation of a good 
corporate image far more complex. Particular care must 
be exercised to see that all groups in all walks of life 
are reached. This is especially true since electric service 
has become so vital a servant in the lives of all groups. 
Here, once again, our sales department employees can 
be of inestimable value as sooner or later we will have 
some sort of dealing with each of our customers, and 
the opportunity is there for public acceptance—if the 
right course is pursued. 

As individuals in our company’s sales department, the 
importance of constant sales training and refresher 
courses cannot be over-emphasized. We have an oppor- 
tunity to avail ourselves of many and varied talents from 
other departments in the company. 

As a department of our company, the sales group 
meets all customers, often in times of stress, and has a 
magnificent opportunity to build good will as well as 
make sales. 

As for the company, the sales department can con- 
tribute mightily to the company’s corporate image. 
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Can Motivation Research Help Utilities? 


By Dr. Virginia Miles 


Vice President, McCann-Marschalk Co. 


done for a number of utilities in various parts of 

the country indicate that there are a number of 
basic underlying attitudes toward utilities as a group 
which form the background for specific attitudes toward 
a particular utility company, whether it is an electric 
company, a gas company, or a combination company. 


( ere findings from motivation surveys we have 


These basic attitudes cut across geographic differences, 
and they establish a benchmark against which attitudes 
toward a particular utility company can be measured. 

These are noticeable in the majority of people we in- 
terviewed, to a greater or lesser degree. We have inter- 
viewed more than 3,000 typical consumers, and these 
interviews lasted an average of 11% hours each. 

The effect of these underlying general attitudes toward 
utilities is to reduce favorable feeling toward any par- 
ticular gas or electric company. Where strongly favor- 
able opinions are expressed toward a particular utility, 
it is to that company’s greatest credit, since these psy- 
chological background attitudes generally exert an un- 
favorable pull which has to be overcome. These atti- 
tudes are not reasoned out. They are emotional and 
irrational. 

First, the average consumer has the feeling that utili- 
ties sell something that is essential to life. Whether it 
is gas or electricity or water, the commodity sold by a 
utility is generally considered something the consumer 
cannot live without. He, therefore, irrationally con- 
siders it somehow unfair to charge for it and particu- 
larly to make a profit from it. It is in the same class, 
for many consumers, as charging for the air we breathe. 
The very idea of selling something connotes its opposite 

. withholding it if one cannot pay. Thus there is 
often the underlying feeling that utilities are inhuman, 
heartless companies which are in a position to withhold 
the sheer necessities of life from unfortunate people. 

Then, in dealing with a utility, the consumer feels de- 
prived of freedom of choice. Nobody is competing with 
the electric company to sell him electricity. He must 
deal with the local electric company, no matter what he 
thinks of it. Thus he feels he is denied the freedom of 
choice he has with other products. He feels helpless to 
retaliate, if annoyed. 

Another underlying attitude consumers have is that 
little or nothing is added to gas or electricity by manu- 
facture. The average consumer does not realize what is 
involved in getting gas or electricity to him in the form 
of usable fuel. He has the feeling that the gas company, 
for example, did not make something, but merely took 
a natural phenomenon, piped it, and sold it. To many 
people, electricity is just a natural by-product of water- 
falls and dams. You and I know the myriad equipment 
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and labor costs involved, but the typical consumer does 
not. 

In the case of manufactured products, as automobiles 
and television sets, it is quite clear to the consumer 
that the manufacturer has to expend much money for 
equipment, parts, assembly lines, labor, etc. He, there- 
fore, assumes it perfectly proper to charge and make a 
profit for the finished product. 

In the case of gas or electricity, however, the picture 
is not so clear to the average consumer. He does not 
understand what costs are involved in insuring a usable, 
continuous, and reliable supply of fuel to his home. He 
is apt to feel that the utility is charging too high a price, 
and making an enormous profit. 

In addition, the typical consumer thinks of gas or elec- 
tricity as natural products, made by God, somehow nat- 
ural resources of this planet. This again makes him 
resentful of the price he must pay to obtain them. 

Then, the consumer is never finished paying for his 
utility service. Month after month, the bills arrive. It 
is like perpetual installment payments. This also helps 
to produce an underlying attitude of passive resentment. 
Further, the average consumer doesn’t understand his 
utility bill. He doesn’t think in terms of kilowatt hours. 
He often has the feeling that maybe the electric com- 
pany is sneaking in a few extra kilowatts. 


Utility Is Different 


All these things help to make the utility different from 
other consumer goods and services. And further, the 
utility bill is completely utilitarian. It is simply an un- 
romantic necessity. The cheaper the utility bills, the 
more the consumer feels he can devote to interesting 
spending. He thinks of a new range or a dryer as 
pleasant luxuries. But he often fails to really appreciate 
the fact that it is the reliable supply of fuel or energy 
that makes it possible for him to use these appliances, 
and that fuel or energy must cost money too. The con- 
nection between the utility company and the appliances 
is generally not strong enough in the consumer’s mind. 

The final aspect of these underlying attitudes is the 
consumer’s feeling that a utility is a monopoly in the 
most emotional sense of the word. The very nature of 
a utility bars. the usual visible competition. The average 
consumer does not reason out why this is, and whether 
it is detrimental or not. He doesn’t ask himself what 
would happen if two electric companies were competing 
to cover the same area, for example. He figures that all 
utilities love each other, and share out the territory 
among themselves in some amicable way. The consumer 
merely concludes that the lack of visible competition 
means monopoly, and that monopoly, in turn, means some- 
thing. bad. Monopoly is an emotionally loaded word. 

There is also the feeling that competition per se results 
in a better product at a better price, and that it places 
a limit on the amount of profit a company can make. 
Thus a big manufacturer whwv. has competitors in his 
product field is not thought cf as a monopoly even though 
he may be powerful enough to regulate prices. His 
profit is seen by the consumer as a tangible result of 
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how well he competed. But the consumer thinks that 
electricity is electricity, for example, and competition 
doesn’t improve it. Prices and profits of an electric or 
gas company, therefore, seem to many consumers to be 
quite arbitrary, and subject to no limits that normal 
competition usually imposes. Respondents who believe 
that United States Steel, for example, has every right to 
determine its own price, often fail to concede the same 
right to their electric company. 

Few are really aware of government regulations con- 
cerning utility rates. 

As a result of all the underlying attitudes, good ser- 
vice and low rates become something the consumer thinks 
the utility owes him. The general feeling is that utili- 
ties make such a huge rate of profit that they can well 
afford to give the consumer good service and low rates. 
Good service is often accepted as merely “getting my 
just due.” And no matter how fair the rates, there is 
often resentment of them due to all the factors dis- 
cussed here. Unless the service were given away abso- 
lutely free, there would always be a segment of the 
public complaining that the rates are too high. 

Thus almost every utility starts off, in a sense, with 
two strikes against it—those psychological sources of 
resentment. But some utilities overcome these under- 
lving unfavorable attitudes and others don’t. Some are 
considered “just another utility”; others are considered 
special. 

These differences between utilities don’t come about 
by magic or by accident. They are a direct reflection of 
the particular company’s policies, its advertising ap- 
proach, its public relations efforts, the publicity it has 
purposely obtained or unfortunately been given, the type 
of company officials who have been in the public eye, the 
attitude of the local newspaper, whether local utilitie 
have been used as a political football, and so on. But 
most important, they reflect its own total marketing ef- 
forts or lack of efforts. 

All these things add up to the personality or image 
that the particular utility company has in the local con- 
sumer’s mind; whether it is considered better than the 
stereotyped notions concerning utilities in general, or 
whether it is lumped with all the rest; whether it is 
liked or disliked or regarded with indifference; and very 
important, whether as a consequence its rates are ac- 
cepted or resented. 

A particular utility’s image may truly reflect the facts, 
or it may mirror prejudices and distortions. It may be 
favorable-or unfavorable. But whatever it is, it can be 
modified and improved through the forces of corporate 
policy, advertising, and public relations. This can be ac- 
complished most effectively if there is an understanding 
of the background attitudes already discussed, as well 
as a research analysis of local attitudes toward the par- 
ticular utility. 

The research findings may lead to changes in manage- 
ment thinking, as well as to changes in advertising and 
promotion. 

Here’s how several different utility companies can dif- 
fer markedly from each other in the attitudes of their 
customers. On some aspects they are fairly similar, re- 
flecting these over-all at:itudes toward utilities in gen- 
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eral. On other factors, the different companies spread 
out over a wide range, reflecting the particular com- 
pany’s performance, its advertising, management goals, 
etc. 

As examples, I will use three electric companies in 
different parts of the country, on which we have made 
separate motivation surveys. The companies will be 
referred to as companies A, B, and C. These electric com- 
panies have established different personalities or images 
just as much as different automobile makes have. (None 
was a combination company; none sells appliances. ) 

First of all, the over-all attitude toward these three 
companies differed considerably. When we break down 
all spontaneous comments about each of the companies 
into favorable, neutral, and unfavorable remarks, we 
find that 80 per cent of remarks made about company A 
were favorable, and 77 per cent about B. But for com- 
pany C, the figure drops down to 13 per cent. Attitudes 
toward company C were heavily weighted with the nega- 
tive feelings I described before toward utilities in gen- 
eral. Company C had not managed to lift itself above 
the negative stereotypes. 

In addition, even though companies A and B had such 
similar proportions of favorable comments, the tone of 
the comments was quite different. For company A, the 
tone was extremely enthusiastic. Consumers spoke in a 
personal way. They felt the company went out of its 
way to give superior service for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual. Remarks about company B, although also favor- 
able, were less personal and less enthusiastic. There was 
something cold, remote, aloof, mechanically efficient about 
company B, although its good performance was noted. 
More than half the favorable comments about company 
A had to do with excellent service. This was largely 
responsible for the enthusiastic consumer opinion of 
them. Exceptional service meant to the consumer that 
the company is not just another monopoly-type utility, 
but is going out of its way to serve the consumer beyond 
the call of duty. 

And there is a further reason why personalized service 
of all types is so important to the consumer. Utility 
companies are gradually losing their personal contact 
with the consumer. There was a time when the con- 
Sumer saw many representatives of the local utility. But 
now the meter is outside the house, appliance service 
is largely given up, home service women talk mainly to 
groups rather than call at individual homes, two-thirds 
of the utilities have dropped appliance salesmen, people 
pay their bills by check. Thus for many families, the 
only time they come in personal contact with the utility 
in the form of a real live representative is when they 
sign up. 

Company A made a point of establishing personal con- 
tact with the feeling of extra little services wherever 
possible (e.g. checking the range when called about the 
heater). They found it didn’t cost them as much as they 
had expected, and we found it certainly paid off in terms 
of favorable consumer attitudes. 

Company B’s service, on the cther hand, was thought 
to be okay, but nothing more than any utility has to do. 
Attitudes toward its service were not unfavorable; they 


were just not special in any way. And this helped to 
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pull down the company’s over-all reputation with the con- 
sumer. 

Consumers in company C’s area thought their electric 
pill higher than elsewhere. Actually, it was just about 
the same as in comparable cities. But the negative at- 
titudes toward the company and its service led to resent- 
ment about its rates. 

Evaluation of the utility as an employer provides 
another significant clue to emotional feelings about the 
company. Here again, the differences in attitude were 
clearly reflected. Three-quarters of the consumers 
thought company A would be a fine company to work for. 
This figure dropped to two-thirds for company B. And 
only half the respondents thought company C would be 
a good place to work. Of course, this also affects em- 
ployee morale, as well as the utility’s ability to attract 
labor. 

The question of public or private ownership also shows 
some interesting comparisuns. The majority favor pri- 
vate ownership of utilities in all of the areas we have 
studied. But the size of the group favoring public owner- 
ship differs by regions. For some reason we could never 
fathom, we found that opinion favoring public ownership 
of utilities was highest in California, where one-third of 
the people we interviewed thought their utilities should 
be publicly owned. 

Against the regional background, opinion on public or 
private ownership of the particular utility again reflected 
the public’s over-all evaluation of the company in terms 
of public spirit, personal interest in the consumer, ser- 
vice, rates, etc. The more favorable the attitudes toward 
the company, the more the consumer felt it should re- 
main privately owned. Thus, the majority thought com- 
pany A should be privately owned. But in company C’s 
area, the majority thought it should be publicly owned. 

To come back to rates, attitudes toward utility rates 
reflect the nature of the industry, as well as the specific 
practices of a particular company. For example, since 
most utilities are thought of as monopolies, the average 
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consumer thinks they are in a position to charge all the 
traffic will bear. As one consumer put it, they have the 
consumer at their mercy since one must buy gas or elec- 
tricity regardless of cost. When the utility is well-liked, 
however, this attitude works to its advantage. The con- 
sumer is impressed that local rates are so fair, since he 
thinks there is actually no limit to what the company 
could have charged. 

In summary, different public utilities can have very 
different public images or personalities, depending on 
their own efforts. These different images stem both 
from the goals and practices each company has set it- 
self, and also from the content and impact of their ad- 
vertising and other sales promotion efforts. 

And incidentally, the underlying unfavorable attitudes 
toward utilities cannot be attacked directly in advertis- 
ing. The utility cannot say: “I am not a monopoly.” 
They can be conquered only when the particular utility 
builds the proper over-all corporate personality, which 
must stand for actual service and personal concern, for 
direct consumer benefits, and with some direct promo- 
tional and advertising tie-in to modern appliances, etc. 

Company C, by the way, was re-checked a year after 
the survey. It showed a remarkable gain in favorable 
consumer opinion, as a result of new policies and adver- 
tising. 

Motivation research is an extremely valuable tool for 
studying the public’s image of a utility, and for helping 
management to design the kinds of policies, advertising, 
and sales promotion efforts which will do the most to 
improve the image. Motivation research is also of great 
value for getting at underlying attitudes and purchase 
motivations toward various appliances. 

And incidentally, it is our feeling from all this re- 
search that gas and electric companies must take some of 
the initiative in displaying, merchandising, promoting, 
and advertising appliances. I don’t mean direct selling. 
This not only helps sell appliances, which in turn sells 
electricity, but it also helps to link the utility with the 
direct consumer benefits of the product in its end-uses. 


The All-Electric Concept from 


Tre 


the Manufacturer's Viewpoint 


By F. J. Borch 


Vice President and Group Executive, Consumer Products 
Group. General Electric Co. 


E believe that the all-electric concept is the finest 
demonstration yet achieved by the electrical in- 
dustry of our ability to provide the maximum 
satisfaction and value to our customers in their quest 
for better living. The opportunity is not only magnificent 
-it is now—for two fundamental reasons. 


Excerpts from address before the 26th Annual Sales Conference, EEI, 


Chicago, Ul., April 5, 1960. 


@ The economic climate at this threshold of the new 
decade insures the best environment in our history to 
provide the means for a better life. 

@ Our industry has never before been so well pre- 
pared to offer the complete package of customer value 
embraced by true electrical living. 

It’s been estimated that about 13 million families are 
able to afford an all-electric Gold Medallion home in the 
$14,000 range. These folks today have an annual income 
in excess of $7,500. And while w+ can look ahead to 1970 


(Continued on page 126) 











Bright Outlook Seen for Electric 


House Heating at First Symposium 


HE great strides made in electric house heacing in 

the past decade and its possibilities for the future 

were among the major topics discussed at the first 
National Electric House Heating Symposium and Ex- 
position, March 21-23, at the Sherman Hoiel, Chicago, 
t). 

‘The program, sponsored by the Electric House Heat- 
ing Equipment Section of the National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Association, was attended by nearly 3,000 
representatives of electric utilities, electrical distrib- 
utors, contractors and engineers, component parts 
manufacturers, exhibitors and others. 

Public Enthusiastic About Electric Heating 

C. F. Kreiser, Chairman of the sponsoring section, 
and General Sales Manager, Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
referred to electric house heating as a “catalyst which 
is triggering acceptance of new changes in the electrical, 
building and insulation industries. Mr. Kreiser told the 
meeting that “the public is being swept up with 
enthusiasm for the dramatic service—electricity—that 
seems destined to grow cheaper in the years ahead.” 
Cautioning the group to face up to stiff competition, he 
added that “electric heating will replace the flame-fired 
furnace in the same manner as electric light replaced 
the coal oil lamp and electric refrigerators replaced the 
ice box.” 

S. B. Aronson, Exposition Chairman and Sales Man- 
ager, Berko Electric Manufacturing Corp., forecast that 
sometime in the late 1960’s, electric heating will become 
a billion-dollar-a-year industry. 

Stressing the importance of electricity as a status 
symbol among nations of the world, J. F. Miller, NEMA 
Managing Director, pointed out that the United States 
leads all other nations in the production of electric power. 
He added that the transmission of power across national 
borders may not be too far away. This development, he 
said, could speed the day of universal peace, with 
electricity in the positicn of being “the thread which 
bincs nations together.” 


H. B. Mason, Jr., Assistant Commissioner, Federal 
Housing Administration, noted that gradual recognition 
had come to electric heating in the FHA and that the 
day had passed when local FHA directors reject applica- 
tions with the statement: ‘Electric heat is not for us 

. it is too experimental.” 

Summaries of comments of some of the speakers at 
the symposium follow: 

Paul Emler, Vice President, American Electric Power 
Service Corp.: ‘Electric heating is ideal when combined 
with electric air conditioning. The first cost of an electric 
installation can be comparable to or less than other 
automatic systems. The operating costs can be very 
little more than flame-type systems, and certainly com- 
petitive with them if the house is properly insulated. 
The future is with electric heat.” 

R. M. Wood, Marketing Consultant, Ebasco Services 
Inc.: “Interest among the utilities (in electric heating) 
has increased rapidly in the last few years. Where this 
change in attitude has taken place, it has been based 
upon the realization that electric heating has become an 
extremely attractive and profitable load upon which a 
fair return can be earned.” 


Competition ‘Shut-Out’ 


R. W. Smith, Manager, Residential and Rural Sales, 
Metropolitan Edison Co.-Pennsylvania Electric Co.: 
“When electric heating connects, we really clean the 
bases. The home goes ‘all-electric. We ‘shut out’ competi- 
tion. Electric home heating, just like the big league 
slugger, puts the complete thrill into the picture of total 
electric living. A good leader is a good example. That’s 
why we have concentrated on the promotion of electric 
home heating among our 5,000 employees.” 

Nile Stiffer, Commercial Manager, Indiana & Michigan 
Electric Co.: “There is one major obstacle to mass sales 
of electric heat in the existing home market. That 
obstacle is the industry’s own reluctance to organize 
collectively an aggressive selling campaign. We are 
blessed with sales ability, but our vision is short when 
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we look at the potential in the conversion field. The 
industry as a whole has been content with only a portion 
of the cream business. This short-sightedness will never 
produce the 10,000-kwhr average required to give the 
growth predicted for the next decade.” 

C. E. Anderson, Manager, Sales Promotion, Virginia 
Electric and Power Co.: “Our present market features 
a supplementary and auxiliary heating load of 186,900 
kw per year; an estimated energy use of nearly 123,000,- 
000 kwhr per year, and an approximate annual revenue 
of over $214 million. Think what it could be if we 
promoted this load.” 


Jack-of-All-Trades 


Joseph A. Pape, Product Supervisor, Heating and Air 
Conditioning, Commonwealth Edison Co.: “A successful 
salesman in our business needs a good technical know}- 
edge of the proper application of electric heat. He must 
know about the various types of equipment and how 
they should be installed. Because insulation and good 
construction are so vital, he also needs a good knowledge 
of proper construction practices; how to insulate various 
building sections, the correct use of vapor barriers; how 
to calculate heat loss and estimate operating costs; and 
how to engineer and lay out heating installations. In 
short, he has to be practically a jack-of-all-trades.” 

W. C. Wallis, Vice President, Southern Supply Co.: 
“Merchandising electric heat is no different from mer- 
chandising any other commodity in that it takes the 
teamwork of many people to do the job properly. I 
believe that it is the responsibility of the manufacturer, 
the local electric utility, the electric supply distributor 
and the electrical contractor, working together to mer- 
chandise successfully this all-important commodity.” 

J. M. Foreman, Jr., Supervisor, Residential Promotion 
Division, Duke Power Co.: “The electric utilities will 
sink or swim with the heat pump. Where they go with 
the amazing, versatile, proven electric heat pump is up 
to the manufacturer and its sales and service allies.” 

A. C. Sangster, Coordinator, Space Heating and Air 
Conditioning, Commercial Sales, The Detroit Edison 
Co.: “Today the electric industry has something better 
than the central heating plant to offer. I like to think 
of it as ‘from fire to wire.’ Electric heat is no longer 
promoted only in areas where electric rates are low. In 
many instances it is being sold on its own merits with- 
out any special rate inducements. Electric heating has 
come of age.” 


Practical House Heating Method 


C. P. Bobe, Chairman, Research Committee, National 
Electrical Contractors Association.: ‘For the past few 
decades the use of electricity has been doubling every 
10 years. The rate of increase as we move into these 
super-Sixties certainly will be all of that. There is a 
factor that promises to make it have an even greater 
rate of growth. That factor is electric heat. Within the 
past two or three years, electricity has become a very 
practical means of heating homes.” 

J. C. Gregory, Executive Director, Home Builders As- 
sociation of Tampa: “One of the biggest advantages to 
builders in using electric heating is the economy of in- 
stallation and the realization that electric space heating 
and cooling—which were fledglings a few years ago— 
have flexed their muscles and have emerged as husky 
grown-ups with an unlimited future. The public is de- 
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manding these items of convenience. The builders have 
many selling points with electric heat.” 


Electric Heating in Upper Midwest 


F. O. Anderson, Senior Technical Consultant, Electric 
Space Heating and Air Conditioning, Northern States 
Power Co.: “Electric heating in Iowa, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota (the Upper Midwest, 
as we call ourselves) is at long last getting to be a real 
hot subject. The arrival of air conditioning and the 
enthusiastic public acceptance of electric heating in 
other parts of the United States have finally tossed the 
Upper Midwest into the electric heating cauldron. We 
probably have, on the average, heating systems as good 
or better than those in any area in the USA or the 
world, for that matter.” 

The Rev. D. E. Burton, Pastor, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Church of Christ.: “We studied, investigated, sweated, 
asked questions, listened, read, and prayed before we 
decided to go electric—then we went electric. We heid 
our breath until the wisdom or foolishness of that choice 
would be in evidence. We no longer hold our breath. We 
are happy because we chose as we did, and if we had 
it to do over again, we would again vote for electric 
heat.” 

D. X. Kessel, Apartment Sales Representative, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.: “At this stage, we 
are inclined to believe that electric heat is most practical 
for large, master-metered buildings. Relieving the 
tenants of heating costs eliminates a potentially serious 
psychological problem. Unlike a home owner, the apart- 
ment dweller can pick up his marbles and leave if he 
doesn’t like the building, the equipment, or his living 
costs. Therefore, when the cost of heating is ‘cn the 
house’ the tenant can relax and really enjoy living 
electrically.” 

Summer and Winter Balance 

C. W. Cheatham, Supervisor, Heating and Air Con- 
ditioning, Alabama Power Co.: “In addition to being 
considered a blessing in itself because of the living com- 
fort it provides in summer weather, cooling air con- 
ditioning might also be considered as being responsible, 
at least to a substantial extent, for the second of the 
twin blessings, electric heating, which is providing a 
similar degree of living comfort during the cold months 
of winter. It is estimated that for every five window- 
type units and each central-type air cooling unit in 
use on its system, an electric utility with a summer 
system peak can add one complete electric house heating 
installation to provide a winter counter-balancing load. 
With the lead in installed cooling units already at- 
tained, it will require substantial additions of electric 
space heating to come close to accomplishing this bal- 
ancing effect.” 

J. C. Leach, Manager of Special Services, Common- 
wealth Edison Co.: “Our experience has shown that 
electric heat with the proper insulation generally costs 
less to install than the heating plant, piping, etce., that 
go with a conventional system. In these days of explod- 
ing population, most school boards are near the limit of 
their bonding power. Every investment dollar saved 
can be put into more classroom facilities. They can 
stand a little higher operating cost if this saving can be 
made. In the case of additions to existing buildings, no 
heating plant revision is necessary.” : 





They Fly Through the Ai 


Helicopters Used 


ARLY one morning in 1957, residents of Santa 

Paula, Calif.,,. looked up and saw an amazing sight. 

A Sikorsky S-58 passenger helicopter was trans- 
porting a 1900-lb., 50-ft. distribution pole at an altitude 
of 1000 feet. 

Not only was this an impressive sight, it was the 
first time any electric utility had ever used the versatile 
“chopper” for such a workaday task. Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co. was proving that the poles, with 
crossarms, insulators and other hardware attached, could 
be transported along an aerial highway by helicopter 
and deposited in the ground. 

Igor Sikorsky’s practical invention had been put to 
good use for many years by Southern California Edison 
for transmission line patrols, snow surveys, line route 
inspection and in many other ways. 

Although light-duty helicopters are limited to a pay- 
load of about 600 pounds—the weight of about three 
passengers—SCE had made use of the maneuverability 


Robert McGuire, above, former Marine flyer, was hired 
by Southern California Edison to pilot its small helicopter. 


Heavy-duty helicopter engaged by Southern California 
Edison transports pole, left, in the system’s Sierra area. 
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by Southern California Edison 


of the machines on many hauling jobs as early as 1956. 
Once a small helicopter was used to transport a stream 
gauger’s cabin to Miller Crossing on the Joaquin River 
in the Sierra Mountains. The cabin was flown in sections 
in a matter of hours—a job that would have taken a week 
or more over difficult terrain by pack mule. 

Terrain also was a problem at the Mammoth Pool 
dam site. Banks of floodlights mounted on the sheer 
canyon wall were needed to enable earth-moving equip- 
ment to work at night. Instead of mountain climbers, 
Southern California Edison used the helicopter, at a 
third of the cost of a mountain climber. 


R&D Program Started 

In 1957, in a period of fast population growth and 
rising costs on the system, J. F. Davenport, Executive 
Vice President, called for a program of research and 
development in the use of heavy-duty helicopters. 

Population growth was creating rights-of-way prob- 
lems. Higher land costs were forcing the company to 
put greater consideration on rights-of-way through the 
mountains, where it would be more expensive to build 
access roads and to transport men and materials. 

The proposal to use helicopters was without precedent. 
Costs were as unknown to the company as were the big 
ships themselves. No industry in the country had tried 
helicopters for major hauling jobs—and none had been 
built for that specific purpose. 

This perplexing problem of “sky pioneering” offered 
a challenge to O. N. Kulberg, the company’s Chief Con- 
struction Engineer. He started to attack the problem 
by doing some “bird watching.” 

Mr. Kulberg found that the only large helicopters 
then in use were being used by the U. S. Armed Ser- 
vices. Through the cooperation of Frank Perry of the 
Bechtel Corp., a Marine Air Corps reserve officer, he 
visited the Marine air base near Santa Ana, then West 
Coast base for Marine helicopters. 





Troops, Weapons Hauled 

The construction engineer discovered that Marine 
helicopters were used primarily for carrying troops and 
weapons for ground assault, not for swinging large 
chunks of transmission steel through the air. 

Sikorsky Aircraft Division’s West Coast representa- 
tive assured Mr. Kulberg that weight was no problem. 
His company, he added, was just as interested in the 
possibilities of industrial hauling as was Southern Cali- 
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Mixed cement for laying footings for transmission towers 
is flown to inaccessible areas by helicopter. The cement is 
released into a ground hopper by a hand cord on receptacle. 





Helicopter advisor F. R. Payne, left, and O. N. Kulberg, 
Chief Construction Engineer, discuss drawback of conven- 
tional helicopter for hauling. Pilot does pot have fuljgvision. 
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fornia Edison. Sikorsky supplied an S-58 passenger 
helicopter in a joint research program with the utility. 

This marked the beginning of industrial hauling by 
helicopters in the United States. The job selected for 
the experiment was a 26-mile, 63-tower section of the 
Saugus-Santa Clara transmission line which was almost 
ready for construction by conventional methods. 

In September, 1957, the S-58 began hauling 3000-lb. 
bundles of tower steel for assembly at the actual tower 
sites. They were transported in two and three made-up 
sections in a second experiment. The distribution divi- 
sion utilized the helicopter to set poles on three different 
mountain locations. 

A close check on costs was made on all the helicopter 
lifting and transporting operations. The company found 
that steel tower hauling was expensive but expects it 
to become more economical as experience is gained. On 
pole settings, where weight limitations were fewer, sav- 
ings were sometimes as high as 50 percent. 

Southern California Edison feels that heavy-duty heli- 
copters in electric utility operations have a long way 
to go, but is optimistic about the future. 

On the strength of the encouraging findings from its 
pioneer efforts, the utility employed a helicopter expert, 
3rig. Gen. F. R. Payne—a Marine flyer who at one 
time commanded an air group of helicopters aboard the 
nation’s first helicopter carrier, the USS Thetis Bay. 
Another Marine flyer, Robert McGuire, was hired to 
pilot the company’s own light-duty machine. James 
Smith, a service specialist for the new ship, a Hiller 12E 
rounds out the helicopter staff. 





Although Southern California Edison was the firs 


investor-owned electric utility in the nation to own and 
operate its own helicopter, other companies now have 
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followed SCE’s lead in using helicopters for hauling 
large equipment. The Pacific Gas and Electric Co. am 
Arizona Public Service Co. have used them. 

Arizona Public Service recently used a “converted” 
passenger helicopter to set poles for a 2.4-kv line in the 
Grand Canyon. The utility worked closely with national 
park officials to set the poles in locations where they 
would not be seen by vacationers who come to the 
Grand Canyon to look at the view. Blending the poles 
with the landscape was possible only through the use 
of the helicopter, which set the poles on otherwise 
inaccessible ledges in many instances. 

Southern California Edison thinks utility equipment 
manufacturers can be expected to redesign or improve 
their wares for adaptation to the new aerial age. Heli- 
copter manufacturers are proceeding with designs of 
“flying cranes,” ships without cargo holds and designed 
so that pilots have a complete view of the hoisting and 
lowering operations. 

Sikorsky has already completed a flying model, the 
S-60, which became a reality because of the joint venture 
of Southern California Edison and Sikorsky. This ship 
has an eight-ton payload capacity, and models in the 
design stage will be able to carry as much as a 50-ton 
load. This will be accomplished in a large part by the 
development of lighter, more powerful gas turbine units 
to replace conventional piston-type engines. 

So impressed with the versatility of the helicopter 
is Southern California Edison that it believes the day 
is not too distant when huge flying-crane helicopters 


will be transporting and setting complete transmission 
Ywers, possibly three-legged, aluminum ones. Access 
roads would be eliminated. Portable insulator washing 
rizs could be landed when and where they are needed. 


S-58 helicopter picks up a pole on an assembly line basis near Pleasant Peak in Orange County, Calif. 
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| DANGER 
DO NOT GO BEYOND 


SAFETY LINES 





HIGH VOLTAGE 


KEEP OUT 


[These are items of safety equipment used by power trans- 
mission stations personnel—rubber gloves, high-voltage 
test can, switch stick, safety hat, signs, neon test stick. 
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The joad dispatchers’ office in. baitimore G&E’s Madison 
St. building is the system’s nerve center. In foreground 
are the dispatchers George Nixon, left, and Frank Ford. 


Baltimore G&E Department 
Gets 9,000,000-Hour 
Safety Achievement Award 


timore Gas and Electric Co. have achieved a record 
9,006,949 man-hours of operation without a dis- 
abling accident. 


Tim Power Transmission Stations personnel of Bal- 


20-Year Record 

The safety record spans more than 20 years, dating 
back to July 3, 1939, R. H. Coleman, Safety Supervisor 
for Baltimore Gas and Electric, has announced. 

J. T. Wolfe, President of the company, on March 23 
presented the EEI Safety Achievement Award to the 
department for passing the 9,000,000 man-hour opera- 
tion mark without a serious accident to any employee. 
This is by far the greatest number of accident-free 
man-hours of operation ever attained by an EEI mem- 
ber company, or department of a company, for which 
the Safety Achievement Award was presented. 

Mr. Coleman said that during the 20-year period of 
safety achievement, several hundred thousand high- 
voltage switching and grounding operations were safely 
completed by the department personnel. 

“Although all members of the Power Transmission 
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Stations contributed to this outstanding achievement,” 
Mr. Coleman pointed out, “most of the praise must go 
to the operators, foremen-operators and load dispatchers 
—those men who perform, instruct or direct the many 
daily operations required to operate and maintain suc- 
cessfully a large high-voltage power system.” 

He gave special commendation to the operators—the 
men on the “firing line’ who perform the actual op2ra- 
tions in the substations and have the greatest exposure 
to electrical and other job hazards. “By learning their 
jobs well,” he declared, ‘by staying alert, by thinking 
before aid during the job assignment, and by consistent 
application of safety rules, safe work practices and the 
use of proper tools, the Power Transmission Station 
employees have proven that their work can be per- 
formed safely. Their excellent example has undoubiedly 
caused other employees to be more safety conscious.” 


A Full-Time Job 
Safety is a full-time job with each member of the 


-Power Transmission Stations, Mr. Coleman said. “It 


started 39 years ago when the operating ‘know-how’ 
and safe work practices of the department and many 
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J. T. Wolfe, fourth from left, President of Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., presented the EEI Safety Achievement 
Award to the Power Transmissions Stations personnel at the Monument St. Cafeteria in Baltimore. S. W. Hunt, 
Jr., third from right, Power Transmissions Stations Superintendent, accepted the 9,000,000 man-hour safety award. 
To the right of Mr. Hunt is A. L. Penniman, Jr., Vice President. Immediately to the left of Mr. Wolfe is T. W. 
Trice, General Superintendent of Electric Operations, and W. J. Witte, Assistant General Superintendent of Engi- 
neering and Construction, is immediately to the left of Mr. Trice. The department is aiming for 10,000,000 hours. 


other company people were collected and published as 
the Power Transmission Stations Regulations.” 


Regulations Contributed to Record 


Revised several times to meet changing conditions, 
these regulations have contributed much to the present- 
day, safe-work habits and to the record of accident-free 
performance in the past 20 years. 

“Regulations, however, regardless of their content, 
cannot in themselves prevent accidents,” the safety 
supervisor said. “They can only provide the preventive 
prescriptions. To be effective, they must be correctly 
interpreted and properly applied. 

“Power Transmission Stations employees are proud 
of their record and they are firmly resolved to continue 


to apply their safety ‘know-how’ and to follow ap- 
proved safe practices and safety instructions that have 
helped make this record possible,’’ Mr. Coleman declared. 
“These safety-minded employees are likewise determined 
to apply their safety training to off-the-job activities 
in an effort to establish an equally impressive off-the- 
job safety record.” 
Goal: 10 Million Safe Man-Hours 

The unmatched safety record of the company’s Power 
Transmission Stations employees is the result of the 
ultimate in teamwork, Mr. Coleman pointed out. ‘“Every- 
one participated. Every employee is congratulated for 
this splendid achievement. It goes without saying that 
the next goal of 10 million safe man-hours will be 
reached.” 


Housepower Profit Clinic Launched by EEI 


NEW HOUSEPOWER Profit Clinic has _ been 
launched by the Live Better Electrically Program 
to increase electrical sales by local contractors. 

The clinic is a refresher course for electrical con- 
tractors who participated in earlier Housepower Forums. 
The contractor, by enrolling, receives the latest training 
aids and assistance to meet the growing consumer de- 
mand for new electrical appliances in the home. He 
learns about latest topics not covered by earlier forums. 

Because of the increasing number of new electrical 
appliances for the home, the contractors feel that these 
clinics are vital to their future business growth. 

Jack Catherwood of Long Island Lighting Co., and 
Chairman of the Training Subcommittee of the EEI 
Residential Wiring Promotion Committee, said that the 
clinic does much more than just promote wiring. It 
gives the contractor product and sales data on load 
building appliances, so he can better understand the 


residential wiring needs of the modern Medallion Home 
to satisfy the demands of the up-to-date homemaker 
for new products that are to appear during the next 
10 years. 

Electric heating, which is beginning to make headway, 
is a part of this picture, Mr. Catherwood added. Electric 
heating is the keystone to the Gold Medallion home being 
promoted by the electrical industry during the 1960’s. 
The projected growth for Medallion Homes in 1960 
alone is 100,000. 

The profit clinic consists of five packaged meetings, 
with an optional sixth session to suit local needs and 
plans. There is an integrated kit of audio-visual aids 
that includes slidefilm, flipchart, and printed material for 
distribution; a new step-by-step approach to selling elec- 
trical extras, selling up the new home market, and re- 
view of selling basic wiring. The kits are available from 
local electric utilities. 
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The Henney Kilowatt electric car intro- 
duced in Boca Raton, Fla., last month by 
a division of Eureka Williams Corp., carries 
batteries in the front and rear. The small 
car has a 40-mile range and a top speed 
of 35 mph. It is being sold exclusively to 
utility industry, but later may be offered 
to the public through the electric utilities. 


The switch for forward or re- 
verse speed is between the volt- 
meter and ammeter on the dash- 
board of the Henney Kilowatt. 
To operate car, switch is push- 
ed in direction desired; then 
driver applies foot to acceler- 
ator, as in conventional autos. 





First sale of Henney Kilowatt 
is made to Carl O. Carlson, 
right, Vice President of Atlantic 
City Electric Co., by C. R. 
Feldmann, Chairman and Presi- 
dent of the Eureka Williams 
Corp. Tentative orders have 
been placed for more than 200 
cars in advance of production. 
The curb weight of the vehicle 
will be between 2200 and 2400 
pounds, of which 650 to 800 
pounds will be battery weight. 














Powe 


Small 
Kleetrie Car 


Is Marketed 


HE Henney Kilowatt, an advanced electric auto- 

mobile, engineered by Eureka Williams Corp. for 

its Henney Motor Co. division, was unveiled and 
demonstrated last month at the annual meeting of the 
Southeastern Electric Exchange at the Boca Raton 
Club and Hotel in Florida. 

In appearance, the Henney Kilowatt is a complete de- 
parture from the battery-powered horseless carriage 
chat was so popular around the turn of the century. It 
utilizes the small-car body design of the four-door 
Renault Dauphine, with the rear seat removed to make 
room for the control. 


A Cooperative Inspiration 


The Kilowatt is the inspiration of B. L. England, 
Chairman of the Board of the Atlantic City Electric 
Co., and C. R. Feldmann, Chairman of the Board and 
President of Eureka Williams. 

Mr. Feldmann, a pioneer in automobile radio develop- 
ment and experienced in automobile body making, got 
the idea for reviving a battery-powered auto from the 
popularity of the electric golf cart. Mr. England has 
had a study made of the practicality of using the electric 
car for short hauls in the utility industry. The survey 
report estimated that the more than 250 electric utili- 
ties could use 10,000 or more small, battery-powered cars 
in urban areas for its meter readers, collectors, sales- 
men and home service girls. 

Mr. England for some time has been convinced that 
a renaissance of the electric car for urban use would 
provide an important outlet for current for recharging 
in the hours when the load is low. 

Henney engineers at the meeting explained the new 
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features of the Kilowatt. The control, or controller, a 
new stepless type, was jointly designed by General Elec- 
tric Co., Atlantic City Electric and Eureka Williams. 
It was made by GE. 

The control varies the voltage that goes to the trac- 
tion-type motor and it varies the speed of the car. To 
operate the car, the driver pushes a switch on the dash- 
board into position for forward or reverse. Then he 
presses his foot on the accelerator, a standard gasoline 
type, which operates the control, varying the speed just 
as does the accelerator of a gasoline-powered car. The 
drive is direct from the motor to reduction gears and 
rear axle. 

The car is powered by heavy-duty batteries. Henney 
Motor Co. engineers found by tests that a number 
of small batteries were more efficient than a few large 
ones. The Kilowatt is powered by 36 two-volt batteries, 
18 under the front hood and 18 in the rear. In addition, 
there are 12 volts for lighting and for operating the 
turn signals and windshield wipers. 

The top speed of the Kilowatt is 35 miles an hour. 


The range is flexible, about 40 miles a day, if run 
constantly, and 50 to 60 miles if operated at moderate 
speed with frequent stops. The batteries regenerate to 
some extent during stops of 15 minutes or longer. They 
can be fully recharged overnight by plugging into any 
110-volt or 220-volt outlet. Built-in rechargers will be 
standard on future Kilowatts. A silicon rectifier will 
convert the alternating current into direct current, 
which operates the large frame-size traction motor. 
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The life expectancy of the batteries is more than two 
years with ordinary care. The motor should last up to 
30 years with occasional changes of brushes. 

Because there are fewer reciprocating parts in an 
electric car, its longevity is many times that of the 
gasoline-powered vehicle. There are numerous instances 
of electric vehicles that have been in use 30 to 40 years, 

Maintanance consists of keeping the batteries filled 
and lubricating nine chassis grease fittings. There is no 
radiator to fill or to freeze; no oil to be changed. 

The operation is silent, the riding quality smooth, and 
there are no noxious fumes. 

On the dashboard there are three instruments: a 
speedometer, a voltmeter and an ammeter. The switch 
that controls forward and reverse is in the center of 
the dash. 

The Kilowatt weighs 2,245 pounds. Its overall length 
is 155 inches, width 60 inches, height 57 inches and 
wheelbase 89 inches. Brakes, steering, suspension and 
other features are standard for the Dauphine. 

The Kilowatt is dedicated to the utility industry and 
none will be sold to the public by Henney. Tentative 
orders were placed for more than 200 of the cars in ad- 
vance of production, at $3,500 each. Henney expects to 
be abie to reduce this price as production increases. 

Mr. England and others in the utility industry pre- 
dict that in time there will be a strong consumer demand 
for the car and that it will be marketed by the utilities 
much as they now sell electric ranges and other ap- 
pliances. 


CIGRE to Hear U. 5. Reports on Generation, Transmission 


EVENTEEN U. S. engineers representing electric 
utilities and electrical manufacturing firms will write 
eight of the 130 technical papers on electric power gene- 
ration and transmission to be presented at the 18th 
biennial meeting of the International Conference on 
Large Electric Systems, in Paris, France, June 15-25. 

The papers are sponsored by the U. S. National Com- 
mittee, a group of 19 leading authorities in power sys- 
tem engineering, who guide and direct U. S. participa- 
tion on this oldest and largest of international organiza- 
tions for interchange of engineering information among 
nations. 

Known among engineers as CIGRE, the initials of its 
French name—Conférence Internationale Des Grands 
Réseaux Electriques—the Paris-based conference was 
founded in March, 1921, to study advances in the engi- 
neering of large high-voltage electric systems. It now 
has more than 2,400 members from 50 countries; 314 
from the United States. Philip Sporn, President of 
American Electric Power Service Corp., is President of 
CIGRE. 

In the program for the Paris conference, papers by 
U. S. engineers will present important new developments 
in American high-voltage transmission practice. Among 
them will be reports on the 345-kv transmission system 


of the American Electric Power Co. and Ohio Valley 
Electric Co., details of the 750-kv “Project EHV” re- 
search program of General Electric Co. in Western 
Massachusetts, as well as a paper by engineers of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., on protection 
of turbine generators. Other U. S. authors will discuss 
planning of large power systems, the design and testing 
of transformers and circuit breakers, and the applica- 
tion of insulators to high voltage lines. 





A Complete List 
of EEI 
Publications Is 


Available from: 


Edison Electric Institute 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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George M. Gadsby 





‘EORGE M. GADSBY, Chairman of the Board of 
JF Utah Power and Light Co., who was EEI President 
in 1951-52, died March 29 in Salt Lake City of a heart 
attack. He was 76 years old. 

Mr. Gadsby, as president and chairman of Utah Power 
and Light, was well-known throughout the nation, both 
in the electric industry and other business fields. He 
joined the public utility industry in 1909 and devoted 
more than half a century to this field. He had been an 
EEI director and was a member of the Institute’s Ad- 
visory Committee for 1959-1960. 


Coal Research Group 
Reports on Findings 


YIGNIFICANT results leading toward the probable re- 
7 duction of sulphur in bituminous coals have been 
achieved by Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., during 
fundamental research under co-sponsorship of the elec- 
tric utility and coal industries. 


Two-Point Program 


The announcement was made by J. A. Keeth, Chairman 
of the Joint Research Advisory Committee. The re- 
search consists of a two-project program whose objective 
is the reduction of atmospheric contaminants in flue 
gases. It is sponsored by EEI and the Association of 
Edison Illuminating Companies, jointly representing in- 
vestor-owned electric utility companies, and Bituminous 
Coal Research, representing the coal industry. 

Although financed by electric utility and coal industry 
money, the results of this project are expected to be of 
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Born in Collinwood, Ohio, Mr. Gadsby was graduated 
in 1906 from Marietta College and received a master’s 
degree there the next year, and a science degree at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1909. 

He was a longtime spokesman for private utilities 
in the West and a staunch advocate of free enterprise. 

In addition to his extremely active role in the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Gadsby had served as a director of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, a trustee for the 
Committee on Economic Development and a board mem- 
ber of the National Industrial Conference Board. 

Going immediately into public utility work upon 
graduation from MIT, Mr. Gadsby joined the Warren 
Water Co., a subsidiary of the American Water Works 
and Electric Co. at Warren, Pa. In 1918, he joined 
West Penn Power Co. in Pittsburgh and nine years later 
was made president of that company. 

He joined the Electric Bond and Share Co. in 1929 
and went to Utah as chief executive of Utah Power and 
Light Co. He directed UP&L’s recapitalization and re- 
organization activities in 1944 and handled the com- 
pany’s expansion program in the 1950’s, which added 
nearly 100 percent to its generating capacity. 

While in Pennsylvania, Mr. Gadsby was president of 
the Pennsylvania Electric Association. He also was 
president of the Northwest Electric Light and Power 
Association and a director of the National Association 
of Electric Companies. 

Long active in community civic and cultural affairs, 
Mr. Gadsby was a member of the board of the Utah 
State Institute of Fine Arts, a president of the Salt 
Lake City Rotary Club and Community Chest of Salt 
Lake County, of which he was an honorary life member. 

Mr. Gadsby was awarded an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Engineering by the University of Pittsburgh, 
and an honorary Doctor of Laws degree by Marietta 
College. 


considerable financial significance to other industries— 
such as steel, chemical, general manufacturing—which 
burn coal or use it as a raw material in the manufacture 
of other products. 

Working with five high-sulphur bituminous coals from 
different areas of the United States, the research com- 
pany has been able to liberate a substantial amount of 
the pyritic sulphur from the coal material. As a result, 
the Joint Research Advisory Committee and Bituminous 
Coal Research, in whose laboratories the work is being 
done, have concluded that an effective process for reduc- 
ing sulphur in bituminous coals is now possible. Further 
work must be carried out to develop the economics of 
various processes to achieve this end. 


Advisory Committee Members 


The Joint Research Advisory Committee consists of 
Chairman J. A. Keeth, Kansas City Power and Light 
Co.; Secretary T. M. Hotchkiss, Southern California 
Edison Co.; A. A. Casey, The Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating Co.; P. H. Hartung, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co.; G. L. Barthauer, Consolidation Coal Co.; E. C. 
Payne, Mineral Mills, Inc.; and J. E. Tobey, Consultant. 
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HE 11th Annual Commercial Electric Cooking Con- Others are: James Hocker, Franchise Superintendent, 
Been, sponsored by the Commercial Cooking and Frisch’s Big Boy Restaurants, Cincinnati, which has 124 
Water Heating Committee of EEI, will be held on all-electric food service operations in five states; Miss 
Tuesday, May 10, at the Sheraton Towers Hotel, Chi- Rita Bedessem, Director of the Hospital Division, Coop- 
cago, it was announced by J. L. Beaver of Metropolitan er Industrial Food Service, Chicago; and G. T. Hibler of 
Edison Co., Committee Chairman. The addresses at this the Philadelphia Electric Co. 
conference will cover the areas of marketing, sales and Also appearing on the program will be A. Forster, 


Head Instructor, Washburne Trade School, Chicago; 
L. E. Pierron, Commercial Manager, and O. A. Hill, Jr., 
Marketing Director, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago, and R. T. Layfield, Supervisor, Commercial Cook- 
ing, Georgia Power Co. 

The conference coincides with the National Restaurant 


use of commercial electric cooking equipment. 

The conference speakers will include E. A. Wilson, 
Vice President, Alabama Power Co.; Harry Kaplen, 
President, National Products Co., Philadelphia, which 
has erected a quarter-million dollar building for the 


display of food service equipment, and W. L. Byrne, As- Association Convention and Exhibit, which will be held 
sistant Manager of the Sales, Marketing and Public Re- Monday through Thursday of that week at Chicago’s 
lations Department, Ebasco Services, Inc. Navy Pier. 





Manufacturer’s All-Electric Concept 


(Continued from page 115) 


and see that about 27 million families will then have electricity. Why aren’t there more? I’d suggest that 
income levels over $7500, the really important thing the answer to this question lies with us. Perhaps we’ve 
for us is that we don’t have to wait until 1970. The been too timid, too skeptical, and not too helpful to the 
market is here now! And so is the Gold Medallion families who are ready to embrace the all-electric con- 
Home, completely equipped for all-electric living today cept in their effort to achieve better living. Speaking 
and with spare capacity for better electrical living to-’ for one manufacturer, we have done little to make it 
morrow. easy for consumers to have a wide choice of total electric 
The second factor which creates today’s magnificent homes in all designs and price ranges. 

opportunity is our ability to offer today, in one package, Our residental market development operation was 
the complete value embodied in electrical living. The established to help us sell complete electrical systems for 
groundwork to create the desire has been very well laid the home. Assisting the manager is a competent head- 
indeed. Our industry’s Live Better Electrically theme quarters staff and a team of experienced marketing 
has had telling effect in the last five years. We also have specialists operating out of six regional offices across 
created the means to fulfill the desire embodied in Live the country working with the electric utilities in plan- 
Better Electrically. Ten years ago there were 43 types ning local market promotions. 

of electrical appliances on the market. Today there are This was our reasoning in creating the residential 
more than 60 to contribute to better electrical living. market development operation: 

The cost of operating these new and better appliances @ We sought to capitalize on the five-year success 
in terms of cost of electricity has remained amazingly achieved by the Live Better Electrically program in 
low. So let us not forget that with the combined low creating the desire for electrical living. 

cost of electricity and the reduction in the cost of appli- @ After analyzing all current and proposed promo- 
ances . . . together with the increased dependability of tional activities being sponsored by EEI and its mem- 
electrical service and the greater quality and features ber companies, and in trying to find the most productive 
in the products—electrical living is truly today’s great- role the electrical manufacturer could play, we concluded 
est bargain. that the Medallion Home offered the best vehicle, not 


only to get across the all-electric concept to receptive 
consumers, but also to bring them to want to buy it in 
a tangible and practical form, and lastly, to put us in a 
position where we could sell it! 

Builders across the nation have in the first 75 days of 
1960 firmly contracted to build a total of 11,740 Gen- 
eral Electric-equipped Medallion Homes, 6,393 Bronze 
Medallion Homes, and 5,347 of the bigger-ticket, bigger- 
600,000 families are living in homes served only by value Gold Medallion Homes. 


Most importantly, we’ve added the pivotal element in 
our all-electric package—home heating and cooling. The 
convenience and cleanliness, and comfort of electric heat- 
ing and cooling, truly make the Medallion Home the 
opportunity for millions of families to realize their 
desire to upgrade their way of life. 





The consumers are way ahead of us—for today nearly 
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A. H. AYMOND, JR., has been elected 
Chairman of the Board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, and J. H. CAMPBELL 
was elected President and chief op- 
erating officer of Consumers Power 
Co. 

Mr. Campbell will succeed D. E. 
KARN, who is retiring May 1. Mr. 
Karn will continue as a consultant to 
the company and as Chairman of its 
Finance and Budget Control Commit- 
tee. Mr. Aymond had been executive 
vice president since 1957, and Mr. 
Campbell was elected senior vice pres- 
ident in 1956. 

Mr. Aymond, a native of St. Louis, 
Mo., was graduated from Northwest- 
ern University with a B.A. degree in 
1936, and received his doctorate from 
the Law School of the University of 
Michigan in 1939. 

After five years with a Chicago law 
firm, he served two years as an officer 
in the U. S. Navy during World War 
IT. He then joined the legal staff of 
The Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 
in New York City, where he served 
until 1947, when he became an attor- 
ney for Consumers Power. 

He was appointed general attorney 
for Consumers Power in 1951 and 
general counsel in 1955. A short time 
later he was elected a vice president. 
He became executive vice president in 
1957, with responsibility for the com- 
pany’s gas, legal and accounting op- 
erations. 

Mr. Campbell is a son of the late 
B. G. Campbell, who was for many 
years division manager of Consumers 
Pontiac Division. He was 
graduated from Purdue University 
with a degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing in 1933. He joined Consumers 
Power a few months later as a power 
and lighting sales engineer in the 
Lansing Division and held this posi- 
tion until 1939, when he was awarded 
an Alfred P. Sloan Fellowship and 
went to the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology for a year of graduate 
study. 

After leaving MIT, he joined the 
Ohio Edison Co. in Youngstown, Ohio, 
as a power sales engineer. 


Power’s 





A. H. AYMOND, JR. 


Mr. Campbell was in the U. S. Army 
from 1942 to 1946, serving in the 
Italian campaign with the Fifth 
Army. After his discharge from ac- 
tive service as a lieutenant colonel, he 
rejoined Consumers Power as assis- 
tant to the division manager of the 
Grand Rapids Division. He was ap- 
pointed division manager in 1947. 
Two years later he was called to 
Jackson as assistant to the president. 
He was elected a vice president in 
1950 and senior vice president in 
1956. 

Mr. Karn, a Board member of EEI, 
joined Consumers Power in 1915, af- 
ter he was graduated from Purdue 
University with a degree in mechan- 
ical engineering. 


E. D. EDWARDS, President of Cen- 
tral Illinois Light Co., has been re- 
elected President of the company, and 
elected Chairman of the Board, suc- 
ceeding T. A. SCHLINK. 

Mr. Edwards has been associated 
with the company since 1923, when 
he was employed as chief engineer at 
one of the company’s generating sta- 
tions. In 1924 he was transferred to 
the CIL generating plant in East 
Peoria in the same capacity. In 1931, 
after a two-year absence during 
which he served The Commonwealth 
& Southern system as supervising en- 
gineer, he was named _ operating 
mechanical engineer for CIL. 

In 1941 he was appointed electric 
superintendent. He became vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations in 1951, 
and was elected a director in 1954. 

He is also an alternate director of 
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J. H. CAMPBELL 





E. D. EDWARDS 


Nuclear Power Group, Inc., atomic 
power project being developed near 
Chicago. He is a life member of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and a registered professional 
engineer in Illinois. 

Mr. Schlink had been with the com- 
pany for 54 years. He had been chair- 
man since 1956. 


G. E. VEST and J. D. GORMAN have 
been elected Vice Presidents of Mo- 
nongahela Power Co. Mr. Vest will be 
responsible for coordination of divi- 
sion activities and Mr. Gorman will 
be in charge of promotion and sales. 

Mr. Vest succeeds P. H. SOMMER, 
Vice President, who retired recently 
after 37 vears of service. 
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McCoard, 
and principal financial officer of New 


Vice President 


F. J. SCHNEIDER, Superint2ndent of 
Operations, Western Division, Niaga- 
ra Mohawk Power Corp., has been 
elected Vice President, Operations, of 
the company. He will direct all elec- 
tric and gas operations of the NMP 
system. He succeeds the late J. L. 
WELCH. 

Mr. Schneider began his career 
with the company in 1933 as a fore- 
man in the construction department 
at Fulton, N. Y. He was named as- 
sistant operating superintendent of 
the Central Division in 1954 and gen- 
eral superintendent of operations two 
years later. In 1958 he was named 
general superintendent of operations 
for the Western Division. 


F. W. Buck, Superintendent of En- 
gineering, The United Illuminating 
Co., recently was promoted to Engi- 
neering Manager, and E. W. SOMER- 
VILLE, Superintendent of Operations, 
was named General Superintendent of 
the company. 

Mr. Buck will be in charge of the 
design and construction of the com 
pany’s power production, transmis- 
sion and distribution systems, and 
other technical services of the engi- 
neering department. Mr. Somerville 
will be responsible for the operation 
and maintenance of UI’s power pro- 
duction, transmission ani distribu- 
tion systems. 


Inc., died 
illness. He 


Orleans Public Service 
March 25 after a short 
was 70. 

A native of New Orleans, he was 
with New Orleans Public 
Service and its predecessor companies 
for more than 56 years, having 
started as an office boy in 19038. 


connected 


Director for 25 Years 


After holding a number of posi- 
tions in the auditing department of 
the company, he was named general 
auditor in 1918. He was appointed 
comptroller in 1926, executive assis- 
tant in 1937, and was elected a vice 
president in 1939. He had been a di- 
rector of the company for more than 
25 years. Mr. McCoard was widely 
known as an authority on public util- 
ity financing. 


J. I. MAILER, Arkansas Division 
Auditor of Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., has been elected Vice Presi- 
dent and Arkansas Division Manager 
of the company. W. A. PARKER was 
named General Superintendent of 
Construction for OG&E. D. G. LANE 


was named to Mr. Mailer’s former 
post. 
Mr. Parker had been assistant 


superintendent of construction for the 
company. Mr. Mailer fills the post 
created by the retirement of MORGAN 
WRIGHT. 


E. S. JOSLIN, Vice President, Ad- 
vertising, Commercial and Rural Ser- 
vice, Central Power and Light Co., 
has been promoted to the utility’s 
newly created position of Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Operations. A 
CP&L employee for more than 30 
years, Mr. Joslin joined the company 
as a cashier at Alice, Texas, and 
transferred a few months later to 
Kingsville. He went to Corpus Christi 
in 1928, where in 1930 he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk. He was named 
manager in 1931 and in 1939 became 
Corpus Christi district manager. 

Mr. Joslin has been a director of 
the company since 1953. 


A. C. BARR, Manager of Product 
Planning and Development of General 


April, 1960 


Electric Co.’s large lamp depart- 
ment, has been appointed to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Better Light 
setter Sight Bureau. 

This committee includes, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Barr, W. G. MCKIE, Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., and Chairman of 
the BLBS Bureau; J. T. COATSWORTH, 
Edison Electric Institute; E. 0. 
GEORGE, The Detroit Edison Co.; L. 
P. PLEASANTS, Sylvania Lighting 
Products Inc.; H. E. PLISHKER, West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., and H. A. 
STROUD, Monongahela Power Co. 


WILLIAM ROBINSON has been elected 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Power 
Co. He will assume the duties of L. C. 
HUGHES, who recently retired. 

Mr. Robinson studied finance and 
management at Westminster College 
in New Wilmington, Pa. His career 
with the electric company began in 
1929, when he was employed as a 
clerk in New Castle. He served in 
varied accounting posts. 





Sp -akers’ Biographies 
(Continued from page 105) 


tion director, associate disputes di- 
rector and chairman of the Appeals 
Division of the Regional War Labor 
Boards. 


G. R. CONOVER is Vice President in 
charge of Personnel and Public Rela- 
tions for the Philadelphia Electric 
Co., and has been identified with the 
public utility industry during his en- 
tire business career. A _ native of 
3ordentown, N. J., Mr. Conover is an 
alumnus of Rider College and the 
Drexel Institute of Technology. He 
was first employed by the Public Ser- 
vice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. After eight years in the distri- 
bution, transmission and commercial 
departments of that company, he was 
named managing director of the Elec- 
trical Association of Philadelphia. In 
1939 Mr. Conover was appointed man- 
ager of public relations of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., and in 1944 he 
was elected vice president. 
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Residential Lighting Promotion, J. R. WATERS fonongahela Power Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Residential Wiring Promotion, J. R. FURBER Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Advertising, W. E. PIERCE. Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, III. 
Area Development, R. P, LEE. ae The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Berlin, Conn. 
Electrical Living Policy, ©. W OUSLE Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Market Research, C. W. \.ytTeorr ....+.Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Sales Personnel & Traivine G .. STEFFEN...... Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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